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THE WORK OF McKIM, MEAD AND WHITE. 


By Stantey C. Ramsey [4A.]. 


HOSE architects in this country who have known something of the work of McKim, Mead and 

White have from time to time wondered why no publication has appeared giving a full and 
adequate representation of their buildings. At last this long-felt defect has been remedied, 

and amongst the recent additions to the Institute Library made by the Literature Committee is a 
sumptuous work illustrating the buildings of this distinguished trio. There is something about a genuine 
partnership in art which is almost sacrosanct, and when this association of different personalities is 
based on some real and fundamental condition of their diverse characters and is not merely the result of 
a business convenience, it becomes an indiscretion, nay more, an impertinence, to seek to determine 
the exact contribution of the various partners. One must accept them as a complete entity ; and so, 
as a matter of fact, in speaking of the work of this firm, the world in general, both in the States and 
elsewhere, has unconsciously employed the names of McKim, Mead and White as if the three designa- 
tions appertained to one and the same personality. ‘This completeness of identity grows stronger as 
one turns the pages of this work running into three volumes. Each and every one of the hundreds of 
buildings portrayed therein bears the same imprint of genius, bears witness, as it were, to the fact that 
they originated from one and the same brain, and it is something of a shock to realise, upon reflection, 
that this brain was in some miraculous manner the property of three men, and not that of one. It 
was a happy thought of the Editor to date each of these buildings and to place them in the chronological 
order of their erection. For in this way one can compare their earlier works, so full of brilliant promise, 
with that long succession of triumphant masterpieces, executed later, in the pride and fulness of their 
extraordinary powers. The first survey of these volumes is a unique and rare experience, one is 
dazzled and bewildered by the vastness of the results achieved, the mere mass alone is something 
stupendous ; and when in addition to this it is realised that almost without exception each separate 
building is a work of loving care, in which, despite the appearance of ease of execution, it would seem 
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that everything had been studied and restudied down to the minutest detail, even to the meanest and 
most unimportant brick, it is almost impossible to believe that three short lives alone could have 
sufficed for such a result. We are apt to regard the short one hundred and fifty years of the true 
[talian Renaissance, that breathless time of unexampled artistic production, as one of those legendary 
periods of art which nothing in our modern existence can explain. But it is not an extravagant state- 
ment to say that here we have in one brief span of some thirty years a series of buildings which in 
themselves epitomise all the beauty of the Italians, all the sternness and dignity of purpose of the 
Romans, and all the exquisite finish and perfection of the Greeks, the gifts of the older civilisations 
to the most modern, through the channel of three of her most talented sons. 

It has been said of Henry James that in portraying the manners of Europe he enabled America to 
realise her historie sense, that in his reflex studies of the Old and the New Worlds he made Americans 
feel their relation with those more ancient civilisations which preceded and explain their own. If this 
be true in a measure of Henry James, how much more is it true of McKim, Mead and White, who, 
in place of the comparatively few readers of James’ select circle, have as audience the millions of 
citizens in all parts of the States, who, whether they wish it or no, are the daily observers of their 
buildings, the constant, though possibly unconscious, recipients of their message. Before the War of 
Independence what are now the United States of America were a series of States, far fewer in number 
than they are to-day, which together formed a colony of Great Britain, and, as was only natural, 
received their architectural and artistie direction from that country, and the Colonial architecture of 
America is our own Georgian architecture modified by the climate and the available materials of the 
Colony. After the Declaration of Independence, although American sympathy was largely withdrawn 
from the Mother Country, and though during the subsequent seventy or eighty years the Americans 
turned more and more to France as the centre and chief force of European culture, the ties and senti- 
ment of race which connected her with her English kinsmen were, however, too strong to be altogether 
disregarded, and the work of our Greek and Gothic revivals was not without effect on the architecture 
of the States. There are many fine buildings of a monumental character in all parts of America dating 
from the early years of the nineteenth century which show this Greek influence, and her own colonial 
tradition survived in certain districts long after the Declaration of Independence. But gradually 
America lost her historic sense in art, and the wave of industrialism which swept over Europe after the 
introduction of steamboats and railways when it reached the United States completely effaced what 
little tradition remained. Doubtless this was a necessary though painful prelude to the full develop- 
ment of the American character. This period of crude materialism may be said to have been closed 
with the Civil War, from out of which time of bloody strife America emerged a united nation and a world 
power. ‘The succeeding years witnessed a far closer connection between the States and urope ; it 
then tirst became the fashion for the more fortunate of their citizens to make the European tour, much 
in the same way that our young noblemen and dilettanti in the eighteenth century completed their 
education by a sojourn in Italy, and for much the same purpose. Americans became conscious of their 
historical relation with the older countries, and the necessary intellectual atmosphere was prepared for 
the advent of McKim, Mead and White. Their problem then was to give to America a new starting- 
point for artistic progression, to satisfy the demand for a fuller spiritual and artistic experience, which 
could only be arrived at by linking up the present with the past, and at the same time to retain that 
essentially national character which should express the will of a free and sovereign people. It Says 
much for the strength and originality of the partners that, trained in Paris as they were, their work 
bears little trace of modern French influence ; with that sense of historic truth which was their most 
vital characteristic, they quickly recognised that it was from Italy that all that is most precious in the 
civilisation of the modern world has come, and through Italy from Greece and Rome; France wes 
for them the medium of approach. The earlier works of the firm were chiefly private houses, and, 


al hough their buildings at Newport and elsewhere have a charm and freshness of conception, they are 
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comparatively unimportant, and their chief interest for us perhaps is the evidence they show of the 
influence of Norman Shaw. ‘The essential history of McKim, Mead and White is to be traced in a long 
series of public buildings commencing with the Public Library in Boston and finishing with the Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York. In the earlier part of this series the influence of the Italian Renaissance 
is plainly predominant, as witness the Herald Office, the Madison Square Garden Buildings, the 
University Club, the Morgan Library ; but afterwards it is to Greece and Rome that we must look for 
the motifs which influenced their later works, as exemplified in the buildings for Columbia University, 
the Bank of Montreal, the Washington Arch, the Architectural Building at Harvard, the War College 
at Washington, and the great railway station at New York. But never did they lose that clarity of 
perception and completeness of visualisation which were perhaps the most precious gifts which they 
brought with them from the Quartier Latin. Their work at any period is always American ; no matter 
on what particular model any particular building may be based, in scale, composition and conception 
it is as truly national as any of the oustanding works of France or Italy, and may be as truly described 
as belonging to the Renaissance as any of those of any European country of an earlier epoch—that is, 
to the Renaissance of America inaugurated by McKim, Mead and White. 

It is a favourite criticism with the detractors of these architects to state that they only copied 
Kuropean buildings, a dictum which if superficially true is none the less essentially false. If 
Brunelleschi discovered Rome and Greece for the Italians, then no less did McKim, Mead and White 
discover Europe for their fellow-countrymen. Does anyone, we wonder, ever mistake a building of 
Brunelleschi or Alberti for the work of the ancient Romans, or a work of Wren for that of an Italian 
or a Frenchman? Neither then are these American buildings to be mistaken for other than what 
they are—the manifest symbol of a people which have become a nation, related to but distinct from 
those peoples of the older world, with other ideals and purposes, with a life of their own to be lived and 
a destiny of their own to be achieved ; and it: was the happy fortune of McKim, Mead and White to 
give expression to this sense of nationality, always felt and at last visibly realised in brick and stone. 

When we turn from their more important works to the consideration of those of a private or 
semi-private character we find even in the slightest of their essays that same air of distinction, that 
same intense note of purpose, which is to be found in their greater undertakings. 

[f they set a new standard for the public buildings of their country they did scarcely less for those 
of a more private kind. A nation’s domestic architecture is perhaps a surer guide to the character of 
a people than their more ambitious projects. In their homes we see them, so to speak, off their guard, 
where there is less necessity for the maintenance of that show and dignity inseparable from their more 
public appearance. Hither McKim, Mead and White were singularly fortunate in their clients or they 
must have had in a remarkable degree that gift of leadership which often, though not invariably, 
appertains to persons of outstanding genius. The era which immediately succeeded the Civil War 
was a time of great social expansion ; money was plentiful, and there were many who desired a beautiful 
house as eagerly as they coveted a famous picture. It was to them then that McKim, Mead and 
White, with that wonderful appreciation of values that never failed them, disclosed the beauties and 
possibilities of their own neglected colonial architecture. 

In that series of exquisite country mansions of the Southern States and in the simpler 
buildings of the New England settlements these modern Americans found models worthy of admiration 
and emulation; and, though content with no mere transcript of these earlier buildings, how well and 
faithfully our architects interpreted their clients’ wishes can be seen in the pages of this fascinating 
volume. Whether it is a dignified town house such as No. 11, West 54th Street, or a rural retreat such as 
A. A. Pope’s residence at Farmington, Connecticut, there is evidence of the same happy facility of 
execution. Gracious and urbane, delightful in their dignified restraint, fascinating in their sense of 
ancient lineage, they sum up and express the character of the cultured American at his best. So these 
great American architects—for time can but enhance and deepen our recognition of their supremacy— 
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not only discovered Europe for their countrymen politically and historically, but also interpreted for 
them the beauty and the worth of their own indisputable inheritance, and in the accomplishment of 
their two-fold mission attained undying fame for themselves and incidentally helped to place the 
laurels on the brows of many of their followers and disciples. Their phenomenal success is only to be 
explained by the fact that they were happily related to the spirit of their age, that they understood and 
fulfilled the needs of their time ; it would seem as if the varying currents of American aspirations and 
desires had become centralised in them and were by their genius transmuted and given form. 

Nor is the consideration of their works complete without some attempt to define and understand 
the influence that American art does and will exert on the art of this country. As the early Greek 
colonies first learnt of Greece and then in their turn became the school in which were developed those 
ideas that so greatly modified the work of European Hellas, resulting in the glory of the Acropolis, so 
doubtless it will be in some measure the same with us. But in what direction and to what extent that 
influence will be exerted it remains for the future to determine. The one great outstanding fact in 
the modern world, which even the present appalling calamity in Europe but serves to emphasise, is the 
oneness of sensation, the responsiveness of the different parts to the whole, the truth that nothing can 
be of importance to one nationality without directly or indirectly affecting all the other members of 
the human race. America is bound to us by so many ties of blood and custom that it is impossible 
that we should remain indifferent to what she has of good and bad, and of the good, we think, 
the architectural works of McKim, Mead and White will be amongst her most cherished treasures as 
long as bronze and stone endure. 


THE FUNCTION OF AN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


The Ninth Informal Conference, held at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 22nd November 1917. 


The President, Mr. Henry T. Harz, in the Chair. 


Mr. SIDNEY WEBB: May [ explain, at the outset, 
that I make no pretence at knowing anything what 
ever about architecture, or about the history of 
architecture ? The suggestions I have to make come 
from another standpoint altogether. I have, as some 
of you know, written a sketch of your Institute as a 
professional association*; but I did not write it out of 
particular interest in your profession, nor from any 
interest in its subject of architecture. My business is 
public administration, and I took up your Institute as 
one of a number of similar bodies to see how the pro- 
fessional associations have developed during the pre- 
sent century ; what work they have done, what have 
been their successes ; the points on which they, I will 
not say have failed, but have laid themselves open to 
criticism ; and to try to discover from the past his- 
tory of the professional association what is the part it 
has to play in the world ; what it can do, and what it 
ought not to do. I was interested in that subject 
because, twenty-five years ago, my wife and I spent 
six years in studying trade unionism ; and in writing 
our books on this subject we stated, somewhere, that 
it was just as important that somebody should investi- 
gate the brain-workers’ associations; and we sug- 





* “The Organization of the Architectural Profession” (Journal 
of the American Institute of Architects, June, July, August, 1917, 
reproduced in recent issues of The Architect).—Ep. 


gested that they should be investigated. A year ago we 
took up the job for another purpose. The reason we 
took it up was that during the past ten or twenty years 
there has been a great revival and expansion of what 
I will call vocationalism in the world, especially in 
France, in this country, and in America. [ mean by 
vocationalism the feeling that the vocation, the occu- 
pation, the trade to which a man belongs, is a much 
more important thing than is the parish, or the city, 
or the county, or even the country, to which he 
belongs ; and that, therefore, he ought to associate 
very much more with people of his own craft, his own 
vocation, than merely with his geographical neigh- 
bours. And, moreover, it is the feeling that the part 
which he has to play in government, in democracy, 
ought, to a very large extent, to be played through his 
vocational organisation. That feeling for vocation- 
alism has been becoming stronger and stronger during 
the present century ; you see it in all sorts of forms, 
good and bad alike. It would seem to lie at the back 
of the outbreak of Syndicalism in France; it lies 
at the bottom of the activities of the Industrial 
Workers of the World in the United States. You 
see it cropping up a great deal in French literature 
with regard to the brain-workers. We call it, for short, 
the Functional State, the idea being that the organi- 
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sation of the community ought to be based upon func- 
tion, not, as it is almost entirely at present, upon geo- 
graphical constituencies. I say no more about that. 

~ But you will see that, in view of this feeling in the 
countries of the world, the structure and function of 
such professional associations as exist become of 


considerable interest to more than their own members; 
and that is why I have ventured to lay | 
history of your Institute to see what it woul 
the wav of inspiration, or suggestion, or warning, upon 
the subject of professional associations 
I shall not say anything to-day about the stages of 


inds on the 
1 yield in 


crowth of your association. It is interesting that it 
becan in 1834. after some forty vears of feeble fore- 





runners of one kind and another. That isinteresting to 


me because all the professional associations began 
since the beginning of the nineteenth century ; prac- 
tically all the voluntary organisations of the brain- 
working professions can be included in the nineteenth 
century. Some of them are only now forming; such 
newer professions as the Accountants and the Secre- 
taries are only now getting organised And the yet 
newer professions, like the Managers tn Industry, are 
still not vet organised. Your profess association 
began at the same time as some others ; and it began, 
like many others, not as a professional association in 
the ordinary sense, but as what mav be called, techni- 
cally, a “ subject association.” The business of the 
Institute when it started was not to look after archi 
tects: it was to promote architecture, and therefore 
it included not only archite cts, but other people inte- 


rested in architecture. And the reason why vour Insti- 
tute was so largely composed of amateurs at the begin- 
ning of its work was that it was a subject association, 
terest Was in archi- 


not a professional association. Itsiz 
tecture, and amateurs who were interested in it not 
only had as much right in the association as the pro- 
fessionals, but they contributed quite a special element 
—an advantageous element, which in becoming a mere 
professional association you may have lost. You, like 
other professions, have devoted a good deal of time to 
professional education ; and you, like other profes- 
sions, have devoted much thought to the subject of 
¢ how alike all 


professional registration. It is astonishiz 
these professional bodies are, just as every trade is like 
every other trade—if its own people only knew it ; 
they are deluded by differences in names, and each 
man thinks his own trade is peculiar. Every trade 
union is like the others. with the same veil over it; 
and so every brain-working profession has much in 
common with other brain-workers’ associations. It 
is only a difference in technique and in nomenclature 
which obscures that likeness. I, standing outside, 
can see the points of resemblance, perhaps, better than 
points of difference. And you, like other professional 
associations, are gradually elaborating your special 
code of professional ethics. Some have done it to a 
greater, others to a less extent. There is nothing pecu- 
liar in that, and I hope you will not think I am eriti- 
cising your association when I say there is nothing 
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peculiar in it—that it is strictly as a type of profes- 
sional associations that I am able to take it. 

What is the origin of these professional associa- 
tions? We distinguish three impulses, as we call 
them, which have led the brain-working professions, 
historically, to associate themselves. The first is what 
we call the creative impulse ; it is the desire to pro- 
mote the art, or the science, to develop, extend and 
advance it in all directions. That is really akin to the 
artist’s feeling and desire for creation, and the mem- 
bers of a profession come together and unite their 


efforts deliberately to advance the technique—the 
science and the art—of their vocation. This creative 
impulse lay at the root of most of the professional 
associations. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century profes- 
sional association was looked very much askance at ; 
it was regarded almost as a conspiracy against the 
public ; and, consequently, this extremely admirable 
impulse of improving the technique of the profession 
provided an eligible starting-ground. And along with 
that was the fellowship impulse, the desire of every 
nian to associate with his kind. As a professional man 
becomes conscious of himself as such, he tends to come 
into relationship with other professionals. And out of 
that has grown not only good fellowship at social meet- 
ings, but also benevolent funds and the other things 
which characterise most professions. The third im- 
pulse—not quite so wholly good—is what we call the 
possessive impulse. It is the desire of each profession 
to get out of the community as much as it can for the 
collective service of its members. This is not alto- 
gether to be objected to ; each profession must stand 
up for its own, and see to its own defence against the 
unconscious oppression of the mass of the community 

the ignorant oppression. But that impulse does have 
its invidious side ; and, in one profession after another, 
it has led to various attempts at larger remuneration 
and easier conditions of service which are only human 
nature, but are, perhaps, not in the public interest. It 
is these three impulses which have given rise to your 
Institute, and to other professional associations. 

I come now to the results of the professional associa- 
tion—and I want to put this very briefly. 1 think 
that in your Institute, as far as I can see, as in other 
brain-working professions, the result of the profes- 
sional association has been a very considerable eleva- 
tion of the profession. It is interesting to notice, in 
the history of professional associations, that in the 
early days of each one you do not find the “ swells ” of 
the profession very sympathetic with it ; they do not 
see the need for any professional association. So you 
do not find the biggest people in the profession taking 
a very active part in such association. But the rank 
and file feel the need for raising the profession in the 
public estimation. And presently they are joined by 
the leaders of the profession, and the profession stands 
together in seeking to take a better place in the esti- 
mation of the community. I do not want to go into 
particulars, but I think there can be no doubt that the 
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architectural profession stands very much higher than 
it did fifty ora hundred years agoin the estimate of the 
nation. And J think it owes a great deal of that to the 
long-continued efforts of the Institute. I do not want 
to say anything about improvement in architecture— 
on which I am not qualified to judge , still, one cannot 
help noticing that the efforts of the Institute over 
architectural education have, at any rate, left their 
mark, and that the rank-and-file architect has, I 
venture to say, so benefited that he is considerably 
better educated than was the rank-and-file architect 
of a hundred vears ago. But my opinion upon that is 
worth nothing. I do not want to criticise the bad 
effects of the possessive impulse in your case—I do not 
know enough about it. Perhaps you will allow me to 
say one thing, as it occurs to me. I have never yet seen 
my way out of the dilemma of the architect in respect 
of his charge by a percentage on the gross cost of the 
building. [ have no reason in any way to complain of 
architects, or to criticise architects in that respect ; 
but, logically, it is a very awkward dilemma to be put 
in. As one architect said to me once, “ I have had a 
very hard day’s work. I have been from morning to 
night up and down a building, and the result is [ have 
knocked at least £20 off my remuneration.” You will 
understand that. [ think the profession does stand in a 
somewhat illogical position, shall we say, in reference 
to the method of its remuneration. And I[ have 
nothing to suggest to you as an alternative. 

[ would make a criticism not on the architects, but 
generally on the brain-working professions, to which 
architects are probably less exposed than others, 
though about that I do not know. The ordinary type 
of brain-working professional is a man who works for 
what we call a fee, for a succession of clients, by him- 
self, for himself. And therefore all professionals tend 
to think that they should be regarded as alike, as 
it were, and interchangeable. And you know how 
far the doctors have gone in assuming that all doc- 
tors are interchangeable. In modern times there is 
much to ‘be done by what is called scientific manage- 
ment, what I may call “team work.” Let me give 
you a Case in point concerning dentists. We want ten 
times as many dentists to do the work of dentistry 
as we have got. But I do not know that we want 
every one of them to be an M.D. in order to specialise 
in dentistry. If you are to have enough dentists for 
the population, you may have to have four or five 
grades of dentists: one man for extracting, one for 
conservation work, one as a consultant, and so on. 
Doctors and dentists would be much opposed to that. 
I do not know if we shall ever get sufficient of them to 
serve the whole community, instead of only the richer 
fraction, if we insist that each professional must be 
self-contained. If we are to get the work of the com- 
munity properly done, for the whole of the com- 
munity, we shall have to have, generally, more team 
work in the professions. I do not know how to apply 
that to architecture ; I throw it out as a suggestion. 
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The chief fault of a professional association is its 
approach to exclusiveness. As soon as it gets into the 
saddle it wants to make arrangements about entry into 
the profession, the length of servitude or apprentice- 
ship. You cannot help detecting a trail of a tendency 
to exclusiveness in nearly all professions : I will not 
say anything about architects at all. That exclusive- 
ness takes certain forms. One profession says it will 
not allow anybody in who has not been apprenticed at 
a high fee to one of its own members, and the result is 
it makes its membership extremely profitable because 
people are willing to pay the high fee to get into the 
profession. I think that is invidious. Architects are 
not guilty of that, but I draw your attention to one 
particular form of exclusiveness from which it is diffi- 
cult to get away, and it is one which is injurious. Has 
it ever occurred to you that we have been, and are, 
drawing practically all our statesmen, our lawyers, our 
doctors, our ministers of religion, for that matter, our 
authors, our editors, our architects, from about ten per 
cent. of the population—namely, the ten per cent. 
whose parents are able to give them some sort of secon- 
dary education in adolescence ? Only ten per cent. of 
the community can give their sons secondary educa- 
tion at present, and therefore all the professions 
which make a secondary education a condition of 
entry—and it seems obvious they must exact some 
amount of education for entry—are necessarily ex- 
cluding from their profession potential geniuses who 
are born in the general population. That is a dilemma 
which I do not think, in any one profession, can be got 
over ; it can be only got over by such an extension of 
the means of secondary education that the whole popu- 
lation can have it, so that you will be able to draw your 
potential architects and doctors from the hundred per 
cent. of th® population, instead of from only ten per 
cent. And, it seems to me, we have allowed a very 
large amount of potential professional skill, if not 
genius, to go to waste because we have shut the door 
in the face of ninety per cent. of the population by 
this requirement of secondary education. Thisinevit- 
able exclusiveness is rather serious, and it behoves 
every profession not to make it worse. You must insist 
on a certain amount of education, on a certain amount 
of apprenticeship training ; but it is to be detected 
in professions that theyratherwant to make that train- 
ing long, and they insist on keeping up the length of 
the servitude, irrespective of whether it is neces- 
sary or not. Forinstance, you cannot become a doctor 
in this country under five full years of academic pro- 
fessional training. Even though you may be a genius 
and can scamper through the instruction in three years 
and pass the examination with flying colours, you are 
kept down to the pace of the average man. You notice 
how, necessarily, that increases the expenses of the 
young man who wants to be a doctor, and so it has an 
invidious exclusiveness. Therefore, in arranging a cur- 
riculum and arranging the length of training—to say 
nothing of the fees—-the tendency to exclusiveness has 
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to be watched. The natural tendency is to keep it all 
up; and it is a very reasonable thing to want to 
advance the profession and maintain the standard of 
qualification, and all the rest of it, but it has the 
adverse effect of producing exclusiveness. 

A much more serious exclusiveness, really, is this. 
You know, every profession tends to be governed by 
the people aged fifty-eight—(J am fifty-eight)—by the 
elders in the profession ; it is inevitable. I used to 
think it was a bad arrangement ; but being fifty-eight 
myself now, I perhaps take a different view. But the 
result is that it is governed by men who were brought 
up thirty years ago, whose technique is the technique 
of thirty years ago, whose knowledge of education 
relates to the education of thirty years ago. I suggest 
that there is a tendency in professional associations to 
ignore, honestly to ignore, the new technique. new 
methods, which the average elderly member is not per- 
sonally acquainted with. I do not want to talk about 
architecture, but J can see it in other professions very 
obviously : that the elde rly man in the proie ss'on 

-annot believe in the necessity or the excellence of 
what is new, of what was unknown when he walked the 
hospitals or when he was apprenticed or served h's 
articles. That tendency to be bounded by the cunent 
technique, which is generally the technique of the old 
generation, is apt, in ar. advancing avyocation, to pro- 
duce undue resistance to the incoming of the new tech- 
nique. I donot know what the buildings will be made 
of in the next generation of the new England after the 
war ; it may be that they will be built of aluminium o1 
of basic slag. But I very much suspect that the new 
material, whether it be basic slag or aluminium, will 
have to overcome a certain amount of prejudice before 
it is cordially accepted by the rank and file of the pro- 
fession. This tendency towards conservatism needs 
to be watched and overcome. 

To come now to the point which I ought to have 
begun with : What is the proper sphere of an architec- 
tural society ? You will have gathered from what 1 
have said that it 1s founded on the creative impulse. 
It ought to aim at promoting its vocation. It is 
strengthened by the fellowship impulse in the way of 
social intercourse and benevolence. It is, I fear, always 
subject to the possessive impulse : its members will 
endeavour to get as much, collectively, for the voca- 
tion from the community as they can. All that they 
are entitled to from the community is enough to main- 
tain their services at the highest point of efficiency. 
But in the estimate of what that is their bias will be to 
get as much as they can. That fellowship and creative 
impulse 1 need not say much more about ; fellowship 
I need say no more about. The creative impulse must 
be the fundamental purpose of the professional asso- 
ciation, to promote its art, its vocation, in all sorts of 
ways. A legitimate part of the possessive impulse is 
its defence, defence both of individual practitioners 
against the lay community, and of the proiession as a 
whole against that lay community ; it must stand up 
for the profession. It must insist on the profession 
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having its proper place in the world ; otherwise it will 
be steam-rollered by other interests. 

Now I come to my three things which may be 
more new to you. The association is entitled to 
claim participation in the government of the pro- 
fession. Every profession needs to be regulated in 
all sorts of ways—conditions of entry, conditions 
of training, ethical code; it may be registration or 
what not. And the professional association is un- 
doubtedly entitled—it does not do its duty unless 
it claims to be entitled—to participate largely in the 
government of the profession. But I do not think 
that, from the standpoint of political science, the 
profession can be allowed to govern itself. There I 
differ from the vague functionalism or vocationalism 
which I said was prevalent. I do not think any pro- 
fession can be allowed to govern itself. Take a case. 
It cannot be allowed to determine the conditions of 
entry ; otherwise it makes the profession a monopoly. 
We want it to help in deciding what ought to be 
the conditions of entry, but the State could not allow 
any profession to exclude any people it chose to 
exclude, under any conditions it chose. It must 
help the State to fix the conditions of entry, but 
the State cannot allow it to fix the conditions itself. 
Otherwise the teachers might say, “ No one shall 
come into the teaching profession except the sons 
of teachers,” or it could be made very much more 
onerous to enter the profession. That has been done 
in other occupations in the past. Similarly about the 
training. A professional association ought to take a 
large part in prescribing the conditions of training, but 
you cannot give it complete power. And that for 
several reasons. First of all, because the governing 
body is apt, as I have said, to consist of people of 
fifty-eight, and you cannot allow older people to 
settle the conditions of entry, because they are not 
up to date ; nor can you give it to the young, because 
you cannot trust them. They might prescribe a 
training which they thought was in their interests, but 
which ran counter to some other profession, or was 
against the interests of the community at large. Sup- 
posing doctors were to say that the art of doctoring 
was so wonderful and great that no one should be 
allowed to practise until he had been under education 
for ten years ; the result would be to limit the number 
of doctors and send up the price of doctoring. There- 
fore we could not allow doctors to make a ten-years’ 
limit, nor could we allow architects to put a similar 
limit upon the period of preparation. And likewise 
about professional ethics. An ethical code is all very 
well, but it might take on a form which is inimical to 
the common weal. Some professions have estab- 
lished codes which/are in some respects inimical to the 
public interest. But the society ought to participate 
in the government of the profession. 

And now I want to mention two other functions 
which are not generally thought of, and this is serious. 
I came here, if I may say so, to put this idea to you. 
First of all, a very large part of the public function of 
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a professional association seems to me to be one which 
it has not, to any great extent, yet exercised : and that 
is it ought to claim the right and the duty of criticism 
of everything that is done by the Government, or, for 
that matter, by any public authority, in the lines of its 
own profession. It ought not merely to make that 
criticism in an irresponsible way, but it ought to 
regard it as its duty to inform the Government of the 
day of the professional opinion upon every kind of act 
which is done by the Government, or left undone, on 
which the profession has a distinct opinion. One of the 
very worst elements of our present Government, of 
what we call bureaucracy, is the secreti venessof official 
administration, and the suppression by that official 
bureaucracy, as far as possible, of any professional cri- 
ticism of its work. Any architects who are in the 
Government service are not allowed to criticise the 
decisions or acts of their Government Departments 
from the point of view of architecture. There is a 
curious difference in this respect between the munici- 
pal and the Central Government services. The local 
government service does have a lot of professional cri- 
ticism. The Institute of County and Municipal Engi- 
neers, for instance, is always full of criticism in its Pro- 
ceedings, its publications ; and at its meetings it has 
papers criticising this or that drainage scheme, or elec- 
tric light works, from a professional point of view. It 
does not hesitate to say that a plan has such and such 
faults. But you find nothing of that kind from the pro- 
fessionals in the Central Government ; they are not 
given an opportunity, they are not allowed, to give 
that sort of criticism of the work of the Central 
Government Departments. Perhaps that regulation is 
necessary ; I do not know. But if it is, it makes it all 
the more necessary that some professional criticism 
of the Government service should be supplied by the 
professional association. And I would like to see it 
the duty of a professional association to keep constant 
supervision, and a very critical supervision, over all 
the acts of the Government, or any Government 
Department, or any public authority, falling within 
the realm of its profession ; and to put that criticism 
publicly on record, and bring it definitely to the notice 
of all the Government authorities with the view to sup- 
plementing the, perhaps necessary, secretiveness of the 
bureaucracy, and at any rate supplying that criticism 
without which a bureaucracy can never really be 
healthy. I would go further, and sav that I think 
the Government, either particular departments or 
the Government as a whole, ought to have profes- 
sional advice and counsel in each vocation. And [ 
would have each Department arrange to have a stand- 
ing body of professional advisers to whom I would 
give no power whatsoever. Let it express its views 
freely and publicly on all the projects and doings of 
the Government, in a report which should be laid 
before Parliament and definitely published, and, of 
course, in an uncensored form. Ithinkevery Ministry 
ought to have an advisory professional council of the 
profession with which its workis concerned. And whilst 
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that advisory council should have no power whatso- 
ever, it should have a free initiative to say what it 
liked, the power of publishing its reports, when it 
thought fit to do so, in an uncensored form. 

My third point is this. It seems to me that it is the 
duty of a professional association—and this is a duty 
which, I think, no professional association, except one, 
has yet seriously undertaken at all—to bring to the 
public notice, and to agitate for, the supply of a suffi- 
ciency of its service to the community as a whole. 
Let us begin with the doctors. The professional asso- 
ciations of the doctors have looked after the interests, 
as they thought, of individual doctors, and they have 
done their best to get individual doctors properly 
treated, and the profession as a whole properly treated. 
But the medical profession has not made its voice 
heard with regard to the service which it has to render 
to the community as a whole ; it has not clamoured for 
seeing that there was a proper professional medical 
attendance and treatment supplied to the whole com- 
munity. I hope I am not saying anything too hard, 
but practically the brainworking professions began as 
the body servants of the rich, and they have not yet 
sufficiently realised that it is their duty to have 
developed out of that to become the servants of the 
community ; they have not yet managed to make their 
service available for the whole of the community 
which needs their service. They still serve, on the 
whole, Mammon, and Mammon alone. And, unfor- 
tunately, the great mass of the community still has to 
go without the services which the professions do render 
to the rich and ought more and more to render to the 
community in its collective capacity. 

If you ask me to applythat toarchitecture, lamina 
difficulty. I cannot help noticing that in the early days 
of your association—to go back to the early Victorian 
times—architecture was thought of only as a luxury 
for the rich, and, even to the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that it could be said that ninety per cent. of 
buildings did not require an architect; only those 
buildings which it was expected or desired should be 
beautiful required an architect. And that seems to 
be a totally unworthy view of architecture. It is the 
duty of architects to claim that they shall be respon- 
sible for all buildings, including town-planning. And 
when you consider the awful buildings and the awful 
town-planning to which the great mass of England is 
still subject, the need for more architecture and better 
is surely very obvious. It should be the aim of the 
architectural profession to claim that the service 
which it can render, the service of architects, should 
be supplied in sufficient quantity to be available for 
all the buildings and all the town-planning of England. 
It is a reproach to the profession that any town 
should be badly laid out. [ do not say it is the fault 
of the profession, but I hold it up, as an ideal, that its 
business, as an association, is to demand that such 
arrangements shall be made as may be possible so that 
the service which the profession can render to the com- 
munity should be available in sufficient quantity, and 
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of sufficient quality, for tl 
in the community, and not merely as a luxury for a 
rich class. That is a very big claim to make for a pro- 
fessional association. I am asking that the profes- 
is work of 
elevating the profession, looking after the profession, 
Ss allowed to 
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sional association should not only have t 


regulating the profession, as much as 
do, but I have said it should claim a 
tion in the government of the profession, but not the 
that it ought to 
make it its business to conduct a regular, authorita- 
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sole government of the profession 


tive, public, responsible criticism of everything that 
the Government does, that any publi authority does, 
in the sphere of its profession. And. above all and 
supremely, it ought to regard it as its duty to 
claim, in season and out of season, that the services 
which the profession can render to the community 
should be available in quantity sufficient to enable 
every person in the community to get the benefit of 
the service. 


Mr. W. EK. VERNON CROMPTON |[# I rise 


to propose an enthusiastic vote of inks to Mi 
Sidney Webb fo. the speet h whi h ¢ as viven us 
this afternoon. I did not know until a moment ago 
that I was going to be asked to propose this, but I feel 


sO heartily on the subject myself, and I am sure that 
the various points which he has given us this afternoon 
are so vital to us as an Institute, as well as to us as 
individual members, that I do not think I am going 
too far in saying I almost consider this meeting may 
be a starting point for a new policy for this Institute 
of a very much more drastic type, of very much bette1 
national service than we have hitherto thought it our 
duty to take up. 
this afternoon on the subject of the proper sphere Ol 


| had prepared something to Say 


function of an architectural society, but seeing that 
Mr. Webb has to go away so soon, I think I had better 
withhold that, because it is on a slightly different line 
from that which he has taken up. He has dealt mainly 
with the internal functions of the architectural pro- 


fession, whereas I was wishing to deal, more specifi- 
cally, with the external functions. I think the time 
remaining will be better spent by asking questions, 
and getting a further elucidation of points which may 
not be quite clear. 

Mr. Webb was. I thought. somewhat apologetic to 


] 


commence with, and led us to think that he did not 


know verv much about architecture and architectural 
relations and functions; but to any of us who have 
read—and I hope most of us have read—that most 
remarkable article published by The New Statesman 
on “ Vocational Organisations.” by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, it will be evident that both Mr. and Mrs. Webb 
have gone to the bottom of the whole of this question 
of professional organisations, and this yvocationalism 
which is going on before our eyes. 


Mr. H. H. WIGGLESWORTH [F 


pleasure in seconding the motion of 


[ have much 
inks to Mr. 
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Webb. IL wish to express the great pleasure with 
which we have heard him. The public criticism which 
he suggests would be very valuable. Architects have 
creat diffidence in criticising the architecture which is 
carried out by their professional brethren, and be- 
cause of the lack of that criticism a low standard of 
architecture prevails. I think an Advisory Courcil 
would be very valuable, because it would to some 
extent remove the personal element. . 

Private practitioners generally consider that 
official architecture is not what it should be, they feel 
that the official is in a dependent position and that he 
cannot, therefore, advise from the proper standpoint. 
Mr. Webb explains that no architect in Government 
service is allowed to eriticise the decisions or acts 
of a Government department from the point of view 
of architecture. This in itself is prejudicial to the best 
results, and the art which we architects endeavour to 
promote suffers accordingly. If Mr. Webb could give 
us some light on how to set up this proposed Advisory 
Council, it would be very valuable to us. 


Mr. MAURICE B. ADAMS [F.]: I was much in- 
terested in reading the report which Mr. Sidney Webb 
sent me of the articles which have been referred to 
here this afternoon, but, as I told him at the time, I 
thought he had not quite done justice to the * pri vate 
architec: ’’ when he suggested, as I think he did some- 
where, that architects in private practice had not 
extended to the “* salaried architect ’’ altogether the 
consideration that he deserved. This afternoon we 
have been reminded that the salaried architects, 
particularly where employed by the State, are not 
allowed to express any opinions on what is_ being 
done by their department, and Mr. Webb urges the 
Institute to criticise such official work. But by doing 
that, surely we who are private architects thus acting 
in the Institute as a representative body must incur 
the responsibility of being further blamed at some 
subsequent period for being unjustly critical perhaps, 
or as having failed to bestow sufficient consideration 
for the difficulties peculiar to the salaried architect. 
[ fancy there has always in this Institute been con- 
siderable reluctance, and I have felt how unwise at 
times this reluctance was, though [ quite see the risk 
of being reckoned invidious on the part of such a body 
as this Institute. It might be also said, So-and-So is 
a Fellow, and you are criticising him very unfairly 
hecause you do not know the difficulties under which 
he works nor how differently he would work if he had 
a free hand. The well-meant criticism is misunder- 
stood, and so not taken at its true value. The idea is 
suggested by Mr. Sidney Webb to-day for the first 
time—at any rate, I have not seen it mentioned before 
—that the Works Department of the Government 
should have an Advisory Board or Committee, whose 
duty it should be, ex officio, to criticise architectural 
projects. If that idea materialised the invidiousness 
1 have referred to would be removed. Of course it is 
not for us to initiate such a proposal, however willing 
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we are to promote it. The Government looks very sus- 
piciously on the action of any professional body seem- 
ing to assert itself. If Mr. Sidney Webb could tell us 
how to help to bring his scheme about, other than by 
button-holing Cabinet Ministers, and so on, it would 
expedite matters because all who are present here will 
agree that it is a most excellent idea. It would not only 
be good for architects, but also for other professional 
bodies, if their voice could be heard in this semi- 
official way. When we know certain things are going to 
be done officially, we get very concerned, and the 
Council consider, and ultimately a letter is sent to The 
Times, or they conclude it is better to leave it alone 
entirely, as we might otherwise give offence. And so 
things slide on from time to time, things that are very 
much to be regretted, apart from the interests of indi- 
vidual architects as architects, because it must be re- 
cognised that primarily this Institute, to be worthy of 
its name, should be governed by the idea of what Mr. 
Webb has called this afternoon the subject of our craft 
—that is to say, we are here to promote good architec- 
ture, our disinterested idea being to further architec: 
ture as an art. I only mention the practical difficulty 
in our criticising the work of salaried architects, 
whether they are directly employed by the state, or 
by Municipal bodies or Boards of Education. Often 
they do most expensive work which as an item of cost 
no one ever can find out, and this fact is not very satis- 
factory either when considered particularly in regard 
to what architects in private practice are expected to 
accomplish for the money at their disposal. 


Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER [F.]: I should like to 
say a few words on the three claims which Mr. Webb 
suggested we should make. It is encouraging that he 
should have put before us these three definite claims, 
because we have begun to nibble at them already. 
I need not expatiate on the subject of our own govern- 
ment, and on our methods with regard to training and 
ethics. It is obvious that whatever we recommend 
ought to be approved by the State, or criticised by 
the State. In regard to our own criticism of public 
projects, we have now and then made good our 
point. Inthe recent case of the Charing Cross Bridge 
Bill, for instance, certain provisions were introduced 
into the measure owing to the initiative of the Insti- 
tute, and there is every hope, I believe, that in the 
future that will not be overlooked by the Govern- 
ment. But on the third point, the methods by which 
the services of our profession should be secured 
wherever they will be of value, I would put a propo- 
sition, and ask Mr. Webb what his views are. We 
are quite willing, and I believe we have the strength 
in our professional societies, to offer the services and to 
do practically the bulk of the work where architects’ 
services are needed. But there is a very great diffi- 
culty owing to the Government Departments having 
always been obsessed with the notion that they 
must work by means of a departmental staff. The 
same applies to local authorities. If there could be 
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some method by which those departments could 
have what is termed a panel in another profession 
from which they could draw competent men for 
special services, would it not enable the profession 
to be enlisted wherever their services are desirable, 
and get through the immense amount of work that 
is waiting for them, and extend their services to the 
whole community, instead of limiting them to the 
few, as has been done inthe past ? I want to suggest 
the principle of a panel because many of us are con- 
vinced that the system of departmental offices is, 
however good the men filling the posts, inconsistent 
with the gemus of architecture. The departmental 
responsi bilities and details, and the Wwa\ the architect 
there has to do his work, are such that the architect 
is dragged away from that freedom of outlook, that 
possibility of keeping his mind fresh and open to new 
methods—keeping young, in fact. Mr. Webb talks 
about the age of 58, but the exercise of a profession 
such as ours keeps men of 58 at 38—so if there is a 
possibility of reorganising what we may call the 
official work in such a way as to draw on the pro- 
fession at large, it would be a great gain to the 
community. 


Proressor W. R. LETHABY | F.!: I am entirely 
in accord with Mr. Sidney Webb, and it is a pleasure 
to hear him speak again. I have heard him speak 
at Technical Education Boards, and he still retains his 
delightfully conciliatory way. There is no need for 
him to apologise, because he has said nothing harsh, 
and his address was most delightful. The only little 
point I would put to him is this. He spoke to us 
of our duties—I think properly and rightly—and I 
suggest to him the reciprocal view, that the com- 
munity should be a little more willing to accept the 
public recommendations of architects. They do not 
do that: they have their own ways of appointing 
people to public offices, people who are doubtless very 
valuable, from many points of view, but are not 
people who represent their calling. Thev are not the 
best people of their time, but boards are very jealous 
of any outside advice on these things. The part of 
Mr. Webb’s address which specially interested me 
was that towards the end, where he spoke of the 
possibility of sorts of councils of wise men. We do 
need that in England, to get outside the dreary, and 
quickly becoming vicious, circle of politics: we do 
require some possibility of drawing on the experience 
and wisdom of the community. 


Mr. SIDNEY WEBB, in acknowledging the vote 
of thanks, said : I agree with Professor Lethaby ; the 
community has been greatly to blame—it has fallen 
short, perhaps, as muchas the professions. We must 
try and make them both better. I do not think my 
suggestion of supplying a sufficiency of the service 
has been quite understood. I do not believe you will 
supply a sufficiency of architecture by any arrange- 
ment of a panel, or anything of that sort. The 
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reason why architecture was a luxury of the rich in 
the past, and still is, to a large extent, a luxury of the 
rich and of the public departments, is because it is 
expensive. There is no magic way by means of which 
you can bring a service which is necessarily expensive 
within the means of the poor. There are two ways. 
One is, you might make the poor cease to be poor. 
But that would take me too far afield to-day. The 
other way is, that you might take care that that 
which the poor cannot pay for individually, the com- 
munity, if it thinks it necessary in the public interest, 
should pay for. It is what we are doing about 
teaching and about doctoring, about one profession 
after another. We are supplying the service of the 
profession to everybody W ho needs It, at the common 
expense. This is how, I think, architecture can be 
supplied for the needs of everybody who needs it, 
and not merely to the rich. I am afraid this leads in 
the direction of a departmental staff, and that leads 
into a controversy that I cannot enter into here. 
With regard to the question as between the salaried 
architect and the architect on the panel, the analogies 
of another profession are not verv promising about 
that panel. [am not sure that the buildings, on the 
whole, which have been put up by the London County 
Council architectural staff do not compare favourably 
with the buildings put up by the London millionaires. 
I think they do. But it is perfectly true that what 
vou call the genius of architecture may not flourish in 
that process. I face it: it may be that the way to 
get the finest flower of architecture may be to leave 
it as a plavthing for the rich patron. That may be the 
best way. We have had some great art in that way, 
though the rich patron in past times was very often 
the communal patron, and the best things have 
perhaps been done by communal patronage. I would 
remind you of the cathedral at Florence, and much 
of the work of Greece, produce d by municipal effort, 
though they did not always call it municipal. It is 
necessary to remember it was the municipalities and 
the public authorities of the cities in those times which 
produced architecture. [am not looking on architec- 
ture for the moment as an art. but asaservice. Ifthe 
community gets it as a service, perhaps Art will look 
after itself: I do not know. Then with regard to 
the professional association's criticism of the Govern- 
ment action. Take the official, the architect in a 
public department. I know vou cannot criticise his 
design: it would be awkward. You meet him in 
social intercourse, and anyhow he has done his best. 
and you do not know what the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State said to him But why should he 
be treated as an artist at all? Why not criticise 
the architectural action of the Office of Works 2 You 
might ignore the design and criticise the architectural 
action of the Office of Works, criticise its policy and 
practice. There is much more in the building than 
the design; more in the practice and policy of the 
Government Department than the planning of the 
building. And that is where the criticism of the 


profession might be better directed than to the par- 
ticular design that is put up. 

The trouble about advisory councils in the past, 
from the point of view of Ministers, is that they have 
been too touchy; they have imagined their advice 
was going to be taken! A very wise man said, 
* Never take advice.” I have acted upon it all my 
life. He went on to say, “ Listen to advice and take 
hints.” What the advisory council might reasonably 
expect is that its advice should be listened to and, 
occasionally, hints taken. May I say, as one who 
has been inside a Government office for many years, 
you do not know, outside, the conditions of the 
problem : the Government office knows it from the 
inside. But that is no reason why vou should not 
advise, though it is a reason why the Minister will not 
take your advice. It is his business, with his expert 
inside knowledge, to take hints from the advice you 
give him, and thus obtain from your advice invaluable 
help for what he has got in hand. But you must not 
expect to know enough to give him advice which he 
ought to accept. Therefore be content if he listens 
to your advice and takes hints. The most important 
thing I say to vou is this: it would do an immense 
amount of good to the position of the professions in 
this great democracy if the professional associations 
would make it their primary and permanent duty to 
be always considering and insisting how the service 
which their profession exists to render to the com- 
munity can be made available in sufficient quantity 
to be enjoved by the whole of the forty-seven millions 
of this country, instead of only five or ten per cent. 
of them, which is what the brain-working professions 
have hitherto mainly served. And I suggest that 
the democratising of the service of a profession may 
be the basis of its new development in the twentieth 
century not less glorious than anything that it has 
achieved in the past.* 

Tue PRESIDENT: [am sorry Mr. Sidney Webb 
had to go, because one point I was going to put to 
him, when he suggested we should endeavour to make 
our services available to the poorest of the com- 
munity as well as to the richest, was that it is exactly 
what we are trying to do now about the housing 
question. We are pressing our views upon the 
Government, that we should be allowed to do our 
best for the poorest classes, and, fortunately, we are 
succeeding. That is being done in exactly the way 
suggested, at the public expense, because the Govern- 
ment is proposing to subsidise the bodies who are to 
carry out this work. With regard to criticism, | 
think there is a tremendous lot in that. Criticism 
is, to my mind, the most valuable thing you can 
have. And not only would I like to see criticism 
passed on work «one by a public authority, but a good 
deal more criticism amongst ourselves. I do not 
think we should be thin-skinned about it. I would 





* Mr. Sid.iey Webb at an earlier stage of the procee lings men- 
tioned that owing to another engagement he would have to leave 
early, and at the conclusion of his remarks he left the meeting. 
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always rather ha e a man tell me when I have done 
something bad or something commonplace than be 
merely complimentary. I know that in the case of 
some men if you hint a word of adverse criticism they 
are up in arms at once, and take it as a personal 
insult. That I think is a foolish state of mind alto- 
gether; honest criticism ought to be much more 
indulged in than it is. 

With regard to exclusiveness, I am afraid that is 
our failing, and the tendency is towards getting even 
more exclusive. That, however, is a thing you cannot 
very well help; you want your society to be com- 
posed of competent men, and you must make it 
exclusive, at any rate to the extent of keeping out 
those who are incompetent or undesirable. That 
seems to be the essence of all societies : they must be 
exclusive. 

What occurred to me all the way through Mr. 
Webb’s discourse was what a very valuable discourse 
it was, for it was on a totally different line from any- 
thing we have had put before us in the ordinary way. 
Mr. Webb has got an extraordinarily analytical mind, 
and he has put things to us which I do not think have 
ever occurred to us before : the sort of purposes for 
which we exist, and the lines on which we might, and 
ought to, develop. It seems to me that is a most 
valuable thing. I would have liked to have heard 
him go on much longer. 

Proressor LETHABY : Let us have some more. 

THe PRESIDENT : [ am afraid there are very few 
men who could talk to us like that. It was a very 
valuable discourse, and we shall find it as interesting 
to read as we have found it to listen to. 


Mr. W. E. Vernon Crompton [F.] and Mr. H. H. 
Wigglesworth [F.] have handed in the following 
notes, which would have been read at the Conference 
had time permitted. 

Notes by Mr. VERNON CROMPTON.—The funce- 
tions of an architectural society may be considered 
from two points of view—there are the internal 
functions, having to do with the control of the pro- 
fession and the relations of the various members 
to each other, the teaching of pupils and admission 
to the profession, the regulation of examinations, 
ete., with all the paraphernalia of standing 
committees, boards, etc. This particularist and 
sectional point of view is that which has been most 
emphasised in the R.I.B.A.; we shall fail, however, 
to understand the reason for an architectual society 
in its larger sense unless we attach quite as much 
importance to its external functions, to the way in 
which it is, or ought to be, linked up to life generally, 
and more particularly to that great industry and 
national service of which it forms a part. 

I venture here to deal with this latter point at the 
risk of covering some of the ground which would 
naturally receive attention on June 12th next, when 
the question of the proposed Parliament of Building 
Trades is to be considered. 





My excuse for this premature outbreak is twofold— 
firstly, it is impossible to deal with the external 
functions of an architectural society without consider- 
ing and understanding the functions of the building 
industry as a whole ; secondly, unless the R.I.B.A. 
keeps in close touch with the changes pending in the 
organisation of the building industry, it will probably 
find itself neglected and left out in the cold instead of 
taking its place naturally in proper co-ordinated 
relation to these impending changes. 

For this purpose it is necessary first of all to con- 
sider the nature of the organisation of and to review 
the tendencies to change in the building activity of 
this country to which an architectural society should 
form a properly articulated part. 

Like many other analogous human activities of 
Western civilisation, the industry of building com- 
menced to change its structure rapidly some hundred 
years ago, and from being, relatively speaking, an 
actively homogeneous, a single thing, it gradually 
became a desperate complex thing, having many un- 
co-ordinated parts which are found to be resolvable 
in most industries into the three well-recognised 
categories of Finance, Management, and Labour, but 
in the building industry into an additional category 
represented by the architects and engineers and to a 
certain extent by the surveyors. 

All these branches of the great industry of building 
are casual in their relations, often separated as regards 
their functions, and opposed as regards their interests. 

So far the existing architectural societies have 
regarded this as a matter to be deplored, but have 
not considered it to be their duty to interfere. This 
detached attitude is a mistake. With a view to 
making this more evident, I wish to draw attention 
to three recent publications which give a fairly clear 
indication of the trend of events. 

The first is ““ A Memorandum on Industrial Self- 
Government,” with special reference to the building 
industry, prepared by Mr. Malcolm Sparkes, at the 
request of the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, M.P. 

This memorandum contemplates the setting up of a 
council in the building industry representing manage- 
ment and labour in equal numbers, in order * to 
promote the continuous and progressive improvement 
of the industry, to 1ealise its organic unity as a great 
national service, and to advance the well being and 
status of its personnel. To arrange for adequate 
technical training for members of the industry ; the 
reform of blind-alley occupations, the improvement of 
processes, design, and standards of workmanship, 
research, and apprenticeship,” and to emphasise a 

* closer association between industry and art,” etc. 

The second publication is a ““ Memorandum on the 
Industrial Situation after the War,” prepared at the 
instance of the Garton Foundation. Thismemorandum 
reviews the current problems in connection with all 
industries, and arrives at conclusions strikingly 
similar to those of Mr. Sparkes. The points of special 
interest to architects may be generalised as follows : 
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Supreme boards of control, with district com- 
mittees, are proposed for each industry, in many of 
which ‘‘ 7t would be desirable to find a place on the 
Council for representative s of the applied arts, both with 
a view to raising the standard of design and workmanship 
and with the object of encouragina the human and 
creative interest tn produc tion.’’ 

The Boards would protection to 
established workshop and local ci itt traditions against 


“serve as a 


formily In 
addition to the promotion of internal prosperity, the 
Boards would be able to c1ve public utterance to the 


the deadening tendency to a mechanical un 


views and needs of each industry in relation to 
the whole nat ional life. T he if would take account 
not only of economic hut of moral and esthetic 


values,” ete. 

The third publication is the “ Interim Report on 
Joint Standing Industrial Councils,” prepared by a 
sub-committee of the Reconstruction Committee, of 
which Mr. J. H. Whitley :s Chairman. It 
sented to the House of Commons through the Prime 
Minister, and received favourable consideration. This 
report followed Mr. Sparkes’s proposals with certain 
important omissions, the gist of which omissions is 
practically covered by the sentences printed in italies 
above. 

Aiter this somewhat long introduction, it 1s now 
pertinent to enquire whether it 
function and duty of an architectural society to insist 
upon the importance of the omitted items. I would 
go further, and claim that the R.I.B.A., as an integral 
branch of the building industry, should have adequate 
representation on the industrial councils above men- 
tioned, in order to ensure that the architect’s point 
of view should have proper consideration in any con- 
templated reorganisation of the building industry. 
These points of special importance to architects will 
be found to coincide closely with the points omitted 
from Mr. Whitley’s interim report to Parliament, and 
can be summarised as follows : 

(1) The training of pupils and apprentices and thei 
condition of entry. 

(2) The maintenance of a high standard of design 
and workmanship. 

(3) The prosecution of research and experiment. 

(4) The improvement of the status and influence 
of the industry. 

As regards the first point, the training of pupils and 
apprentices, etc., this would seem to imply a co- 
ordinated scheme of education for the building indus- 
try considered as a whole—a scheme in which archi- 
tects, engineers, management, and labour would act 
and react the one upon the other to mutual advan- 
tage, in which case architects would probably lose 
much of their sentimental romanticism and might 
gain logic and scientific directness—a consummation 
devoutly to be hoped. Engineers might lose much 
of their spiritual crudity and gawkiness and gain a 
truer sense of the value of appearances. Management 
might realise that national service was an ideal to be 
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striven for rather than material gain, and labour 
might be induced to blackleg the shoddy and to 
emulate the old guildsman as regards the unimpeach- 
able quality of work. 

The second point as to the maintenance of a high 
standard of design and workmanship is a corollary 
of the first, and certainly comes within the province 
of the architects and engineers, who may properly be 
regarded as specialists in the quality of design and 
workmanship. 

For this purpose alone architects and engineers 
surely have a legitimate place upon any industrial 
council or board of control formed for the purpose of 
regulating the building industry. 

The third point, as to the prosecution of research 
and experiment, is also a collateral consequence of 
the first, for any broad and properly organised 
system of education on a vocational basis would link 
the building industry to the universities and labora- 
tories throughout the country. 

It is not only lack of funds but lack of specialised 
knowledge that has prevented architects in the past 
from solving many of the problems for which it is 
rather the duty of the industry as a whole to find the 
solution, by providing the funds and the experts for 
practical experiments, with parallel research, more 
theoretical and purely scientific, conducted in the 
university or State laboratories. 

Unless architects realise that it is a pressing 
function of their society to insist upon representation 
upon the Industrial Council of the Building Industry 
the numerous problems of special architectural 
importance awaiting further research, such as the 
acoustics of buildings, would probably be overlooked 
or shelved. 

The immediate need for further general research 
goes without saying, in view of the difficulty the 
country will continue to experience in finding substi- 
tutes for restricted or unobtainable materials. 

Lastly, as to the improvement of the status and 
influence of the industry : doubtless the carrying out 
of a programme based upon the three points already 
mentioned would do much to improve the status of 
the industry; but the external aspect of the case 
must not be overlooked. 

A unified Guild of Building would have much more 
influence in guiding the country aright in their 
own special sphere and in expressing considered and 
weighty criticism of Government action—to adopt Mr. 
Sidney Webb’s suggestion—than any sectional effort 
on the part of architects acting alone 

[ trust it is now evident why it has been necessary 
for me not to adhere too strictly to the subject set 
down for this afternoon’s discussion, in order to 
emphasise one point—namely, that it is primarily the 
function of an architectural society at the present 
time to assist in promoting a better organisation of the 
building industry of the country. 

The gradual growth from within of a guild dealing 
with the whole activity of building to which the 
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functions of an architectural society—i.e., the 
R.I.B.A.—are properly articulated would do much to 
see us through the difficult times ahead, and would 
be undoubtedly a great factor in overcoming that 
indifference to architecture—even when it is bad—-so 
characteristic of our nation at the present time. 


Notes by Mr. WIGGLESWORTH.—The functions 
of an architectural society, like those of the human 
organism, should be governed by the two inseparable 
faculties, the mental and the physical. 

The first concerns the general diffusion of archi- 
tectural education, not only amongst architects, but 
also amongst the people. 

The second, the physical faculty, concerns the 
welfare of the architectural profession with its corol- 
lary, the protection and preservation of architects. 

If architecture or architects are to flourish, an 
effort should be made to enlighten the whole com- 
munity and to evoke the utmost interest in architects 
and their work. If the conditions prevailing in 
architectural practice are unsatisfactory architecture 
will languish, men of talent will not be enlisted and 
only those of lower status will remain. 

Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, President of the Board of 
Education, has been taking active steps in the new 
development of education. In a recent interview he 
commented upon the neglect of music, and referred 
to the great solace music would bring to industrial 
populations when overstrained. In his opinion the 
general diffusion of musical knowledge and taste 
would elevate the whole community. 

Mr. Fisher’s remarks are equally applicable to all 
the arts; and, when one considers the important 
position architecture should take in our lives, neglect 
of its study seems culpable. 

The Royal Academy, the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters and many of the Universities have main- 
tained a tradition of delivering public lectures on 
architectural subjects. Their example has been fol- 
Jowed by other private and public bodies who have 
found considerable support. Visits to historic build- 
ings and to various sections of the museums under the 
guidance of experts and others in authority are also 
taking place, a happy evolution from the aimless 
sight-seeing of the past. 

The systematic development of architectural know- 
ledge, to be successful, should properly be commenced 
in the schools, and continued through the technical 
colleges as well as amongst the community. 

Here is a vast field of operations, and who can 
direct it better than architects themselves ? 

To evoke interest in the romantic history of the 
past and in the splendid possibilities of the archi- 
tectural future is a most inspiring theme. Many 
architects could here find happy employment, and a 
volume of sympathetic appreciation would be created. 
Such an undertaking is surely an appropriate function 
ofan architectural society. It would swell the current 
of the present stream of knowledge on the subject, 
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awaken the latent sense of beauty and elevate the 
whole standard of architectural taste. 

Those naturally endowed with an interest in archi- 
tecture would be most valuable recruits to this work 
of education, and would be helpful in disseminating 
interest. 

[f the narrow limits of eligibility to honorary mem- 
bership now imposed by most of the architectural 
societies were once removed it would encourage the 
effort ré quired to achieve our object. Honorary 
associateship and honorary fellowship once offered 
with true fraternal spirit would conduce to closer 
union with painters, sculptors, craftsmen and others 
interested in art, and have a stimulating effect upon 
us all. 

The present activities of the existing societies 
require extension to meet the interests of a wider 
circle. Exhibitions of architectural photographs, 
drawings, arts and crafts need not necessarily be the 
sole prerogative of the Royal Academy, but should 
be regularly initiated by architects’ societies. 

The architects’ journal, too, should be enlarged to 
meet an ampler field of operations ; contributions 
from its lay readers would be invited and enjoyed ; 
purely professional information being reserved for 
distribution amongst professional members. 

Another matter claiming attention is the en- 
couragement of architectural interest and knowledge 
amongst those actually engaged with us in building. 
Architects have not lost contact with the craftesmen, 
but their interest has hardly extended beyond them. 
Tt is surely the duty of the architect to enter into 
closer community with all the tradesmen engaged upon 
his buildings, so that the beauty and significance pos- 
sible in even the most trivial operation may be 
developed to the full. 

The professional societies have done much to im- 
prove architecture by raising the standard of ethics 
and education amongst the members, and this policy 
only requires to be extended amongst all practising 
architects to have a really marked effect. Such 
union as this connotes would create a more congenial 
atmosphere for architecture, and would have a bene- 
ficial effect in establishing a common aim. It would 
tend to the evolution of a canonic type, lend itself 
to greater harmony, and do much to eliminate the 
discordant element so visible in the architecture of 
our streets. 

The narrow views of some of the professional bodies 
have happily not succeeded, and such a liberal art 
as ours should surely decide to open wide the pro- 
fessional door. 

The present insignia of qualification may continue 
to be reserved for those who have passed the necessary 
tests ; but every architect, including assistants and 
students, should possess the inalienable right of inclu- 
sion in the ranks of their professional brethren. 

The vast increase of power attained by united 
effort would be of great material benefit. Architects 
would be enabled to obtain direct parliamentary 
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representation by which their rights could be pro- 
claimed and respected—an attainment almost im- 
possible without the weight of Legal 
defence, which would a standing charge, 
would entitle every member to free advice, and it 
might. reasonably be expected that the society would 
acquire an almost impregnable position and regain 
much of the ground lost in recent vears by State, civic 
and commercial Benevolence now 
left to voluntary effort hardly reaches a tithe of those 
who suffer from misfortune. Justness requires the 
provision of funds which should be scientifically 
assessed, collected and applied so as to establish a 
true relationship between those who can and should 
assist and those who need assistance Many duties 
now left to private enterprise require to be included 
within the sphere of operations of the society. In- 
formation now individually gleaned as to materials, 
methods and firms should be co-ordinated and made 
available to all practising architects. 


numbers. 
become 


encroachment. 


Close association is wanted with all professional 
societies, federations and trades unions if architects 
are to enter as fully as possible into militant life. 

The Builders’ Parliament now coming into being 
gives promise that some concordant policy may be 
evolved ; and who are better fitted to mediate and 
advise upon disputable subjects than architects who 
are trained and experienced in giving impartial 
decisions on all that concerns the building 2? 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
The Place of St. Paul’s in Art ‘p. 17 


To the Editor, Journar R.1.B.A..— 

Srr,—Professor Beresford Pite was no doubt speak 
ing from memory in his lecture on the Place of St 
Paul's in Art (JouRNAL for November). and will, I 
hope, permit me to call his attention to one or two 
inaccuracies in his eloquent and sugges ive address. 

(1) Professor Pite savs that in 1612 Bernini was 
already 23, and that in 1665 he was 67: but if he was 
23 in 1612 he would be 76 in 1665 and born in 1589. 
As a fact he was born at Naples on 7th December, 1598 
(Fraschetti). 

(2) ** Primaticcio the modeller and Vignola the 
architect had both worked for him” (Francois I.). 
This is true in a way, but misleading in the context. 
Primaticcio went to Rome in 1537 to purchase an- 
tiques and casts of the antique. At Rome he met 
Vignola and brought him back to France to supervise 
the casting of the plaster casts in bronze (Daviler).* 
But in the first place Primaticcio was a very attractive 
painter and decorator, not a sculptor or modeller o1 
even an architect, pace M. Dimier; and Vignola was 
not employed by Francois I. as an architect at all. 
Nor, indeed, could one imagine the architect of the 
Jést: and Caprarola taking any part in the architecture 





* See Comptes des Batiments du Roi, vol. i, 198, 1540 
is described as ‘“* Jacques Veignolles, paintr 
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of Frangois I. Professor Pite omitted to mention 
Serlio. 

(3) Professor Pite says that Wren “ records that he 
met Mons. Mansart ; that is Francois Mansart, aged 
67—not Jules Hardouin Mansart, aged 19—who after 
this designed the dome of the Invalides and com- 
pleted it long before Wren achieved St. Paul’s.” I 
take it “ who ” is meant for Jules Hardouin Mansart, 
though it reads as if it were Frangois. The last pay- 
ment to workmen for the dome of the Invalides was 
made in January 1712, nearly four years after the 
death of J. H. Mansart (Comptes des Batiments du Roi). 
The stone to the top of the lantern of St. Paul’s was 
laidin 1710. Except that St. Paul’s was begun first, 
the buildings were going on simultaneously. 

(4) Professor Pite refers to the church of St. Sulpice 
“by Levaux.” Le Vau began the church, but did 
little more than the East chapel ; it was carried on by 
Gittard, then by Oppenord, in the eighteenth century ; 
the nave was not finished till 1736, and the West 
front, of which one usually thinks in connection with 
St. Sulpice, was designed by Servandoni, altered by 
Maclaurin, and continued by Chalgrin, who got as far 
as the North tower some 125 years after the date of 
Le Vau’s original design. 

(5) Professor Pite mentions Mansart’s work as at 
** Maisons and Maisons Lafitte ” as if they were dis- 
tinct places. But the chateau of Maisons designed by 
Francois Mansart is the chateau at Maisons Lafitte, 
and it is odd that in connection with the completion of 
the Louvre he should have referred to this building 
and architect rather than to Claude Perrault, the 
actual designer of the Colonnade. 

(6) Professor Pite mentions “the fine-domed 
church of Val de Grace, projected by Mansart, com- 
pleted by Lemercier,’’ but Lemercier had nothing to 
do with the design of Valde Grace. He superintended 
the elevation of Mansart’s design up to the first en- 
tablature, and after Lemercier’s death in 1654 the 
building was completed by Le Muet and Le Due. 

(7) He refers to Wren’s acquaintance with “ the 
current publications of the new State Academy of 
Architecture, recently founded by Colbert ” ; but the 
Academy was not founded till 1671, and issued no 
publications of its own, though later on it approved 
of works submitted to it, such as Perrault’s Vitruvius, 
Daviler’s ‘Cours d’Architecture ”’ or Desgodetz’ 
* Kdifices Antiques de Rome,” but neither the 
Academy nor any of these works existed when Wren 
visited Paris in 1665. 

These few negligences, if I may so call them, do not 
detract from the soundness of the position taken up by 
Professor Pite in his very able survey, but architects 
seldom study closely the history of their own art, and 
litera scripta manet. Mistakes once perpeutated in 
print are difficult to dislodge, and lead to all sorts of 
misappreciations. Hence this letter: to which I 
would add one plea for the past. Professor Pite says ; 
* From its insular and barbaric awkwardness the 
genius of the travelled artist, Inigo Jones, awakened 
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England.” Nobody has a greater admiration for 

Inigo Jones than I have, but surely a place can be 

allowed in one’s affections for Compton Wynyates ? 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD [F.]. 


28th November, 1917. 
To the Editor, Journa R.1.B.A..— 

S1rr,—In the November number of the JourNaL you 
print the inaugural lecture at the London Central 
School of Arts and Crafts, given by Professor Beresford 
Pite. To an intense admirer of the Cathedral, this lec- 
ture appeals as an exceedingly interesting and eloquent 
tribute to the genius of the great architect : and per- 
haps the Professor will not object to my making an 
addendum, engendered by the lecture. 

Most of us in considering St. Paul’s Cathedral have 
in our minds St. Peter’s at Rome, and although the 
latter is so preponderating in size it certainly does not 
hold its own, in general effect, with the former. In 
approaching the west front of St. Peter's we all regret 
the want of altitude in the dome and lack of beauty 
in its curve : whereas in viewing the west front of 
St. Paul’s the exquisite curve of the dome, and its 
correct altitude, are thoroughly pleasing. This result 
has been brought about by that ingenious example of 
constructive skill, with resultant beauty, the conical 
wall which passes between the cupola and the dome, 
carrying, in itself, the stone lantern, weighing some 
seven hundred tons. 

To sum up: the dome of St. Peter’s is wanting in 
altitude exteriorly, and is of too great an altitude 
interiorly ; whilst interiorly the cupola of St. Paul’s is 
within convenient range of the eye; and exteriorly 
the dome is right in altitude, and beautiful in outline. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wa. Woopwarp [F.}. 


Architecture and History. 
26th November, 1917. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A..— 

Dear Sir,—-Mr. Henderson’s letter points to the 
importance of co-ordinating both literary and mo1.u- 
mental records. I do not, however, quite agree 
with him as to Gibbon’s failure in this respect, for his 
description of the foundation of Constantinople and of 
the building of Sta. Sophia may be instanced as not 
only picturesque but specific ; and Green’s survey of 
social and political conditions is valuable to the 
student of the building arts from its breadth. I may 
point out that the School of Architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge specially provides for candidates 
for honours or ordinary degrees a combination of 
studies in the History School with Architecture that 
is obviously of great importance to the profession.— 
Yours truly, BERESFORD Pte [F.]. 

The University, Sheffield : 3rd Dec., 1917. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—May I, in a few words, support the view put 
forward by Mr. Henderson in his letter in the Novem- 
ber issue of the JourNaL? Many of us must have 
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felt that architecture is inadequately treated, when 
dealt with at all, in our historical works, and that the 
study of history is sadly incomplete when such noble 
examples of man’s efforts as the Parthenon, Sta. 
Sophia at Constantinople, the cathedrals of the 
Middle Ages, St. Peter’s at Rome, and our own 
cathedral of St. Paul are overlooked. 

I would suggest, however, that rather than ask the 
Professor of History to deal with such matters, we 
should ask him to arrange for his students to attend a 
short course of lectures given by the Professor of 
Architecture. Most of our universities now possess 
schools of architecture, and it is almost as important 
that the history students should know something of 
our art as it is for the students of architecture to 
attend courses in other faculties. 

Here in Sheffield we have gone a step further ; not 
only do students reading for honours in ancient his- 
tory take a short course in ancient architecture, but 
it is also possible, in normal times, for the student 
reading for an ordinary arts degree to take the history 
of architectural development as one of his subjects ; 
and i hope the same facilities are given elsewhere. 

Anything that helps to give our art its proper 

‘place in the sun” is to the good, but to my mind most 
important of all in presenting architecture to the non- 
professional student is the emphasising of the fact 
that architecture is not merely a matter of other 
places and other times, but that it is essentially a 
living art which is at our service here and now. 
W.S. Purcuon [A.]. 


Charing Cross Bridge. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall: 29 Nov., 1917. 
To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A..— 

Srr,— While warmly concurring in President Hare’s 
well-timed expression of regret that we, as a nation, 
should allow our decision in matters artistic to be 
made upon practical grounds alone, it is impossible not 
to join issue with his further ground of regret—viz. : 
“ that a bridge of any kind should be necessary at this 
point of the river, as an unbroken sweep between West- 
minster and Waterloo Bridges would give one of the 
finest and most impressive views to be found in any 
capital.’ Now the overwhelming practical reasons for a 
bridge just here, and that the best of bridges, are so 
cogent, that there is possibility and some danger that 
the esthetic side may be still overlooked. Our Thames 
here is no arm of the sea, dwarfing al! human scale 
whether of facade or street—but the waterway of the 
world’s capital, flung upon both his banks, and claim- 
ing her right of beautiful as well as of easy approach. 
We need the right treatment in our civic centres, not 
an emptiness at a vital point, but a climax. Ours is a 
harnessed river of communication. The mind naturally 
asks for bridges, and asks most where those are needed 
most. The best pride of us river dwellers should be 
the bridges spanning from the homes to the hives. 
As well cut down the trees of a forest which conceal the 
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view (according to the dweller in the Shetland fsles) as 
wish away the connecting threads which bind together 
the great chaplet of our city. There seems no reason- 
able doubt that a well-schemed low-level bridge at the 
inster and Waterloo 
would be a positive architectural gain, no hindrance 
but a main feature of beauty in the prospect whether 
seen from Westminster or Waterloo. 


axis of the sweep between Westm 


Chat the esthetic 
ical need 
seems to render this contention unanswerable, and 
London into 
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tne pract 


gain is reinforced in this case by 


brings our dream of a bridge worthy of 


the region of serious discussion even by the “ practical 
man.” 
Would Mr. Hare secure the abolition of Behemoth 


and the much needed and desired railway station on 


the southern side by sending his unfortunate fellow- 
citizens driving all round by Westminster and 
Waterloo 2 We rise as one man to vote for the direct 
bridge, and know that we are sure to have him with 
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us when we vote aspiringly a 


best: :s always the most beautiful. 


The Guildhall, E 1917. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.1. 

DEAR SiR, 
is postponed; and | trust our Inst ill take advan- 
tage of that rt forward a scheme (not a 
design) which can be submitted to the public with the 
authority of the R.I.B.A. It is clearly our duty to do 
so; we obtained our first Charte1 because Architecture 
is ‘an Art. . . tending greatly to promote . . . the 
Public improvement and embellishment of Towns and 
Cities.’ Our Petition to Parliament with refer 
to St. Paul’s Bridge is published 1! JOURNAL of 
18th February 1911, and contains these words: “Your 
Petitioners’ Institute, as the only chartered body of 
architects in the United Kingdom, acc 
as part of its responsibility and public duty the fune- 
tion of tendering advice to the Government.” In 
that case we did not do so, alt had an invi- 
tation to attend a Select C of the House ot 


This difficult problem is not settled ; it 
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Commons, and we were, very rightly, severely cen 
sured in Parliament because we had failed to do our 
duty (see JouRNAL, 27th July 1912, page 640). Such 
a scandal must not occur again 

Although we have such great privileges, yet I 


believe I am right in stating we have never prepared 
anv scheme, but have confined ourselves to destruc- 


tive criticism, an easy art which seems to have 
become second nature to some architects but if we 
want to gain the respect and confidence of the public 
we must do something mere, we must have a con- 


structive policy. 

It may be pleaded that as a rule we have no know- 
ledge of schemes for public improvements until it is 
too late for us to formulate our ideas, hence our 
barking policy ; but that excuse certainly cannot be 
used in this scheme ai 
Charing Cross has been discussed for years, although 


case; an improvement 
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some people think because it is now spoken of as a 
* War Memorial,” it is new! 

This important matter should be taken in hand at 
once by our Art and Practice Committees, and a 
Scheme, after approval by our Council, should be 
submitted to the general body of members.—Yours 
obediently, Sypney Perks [F.j. 


« ** After the War.” 


T'o the Editor, JouRNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

Srr,—There is good reason to expect that, for some 
considerable time after the war, building operations, 
c1VING opportunity to architects, will chiefly refer to 
Housing and Educational Schemes, which will not be 
in the hands of private enterprise, but undertaken by 
the Government, or municipal or urban or rural 
district authorities ; and I write to ask what action, 
f any, our Council is taking to secure that, under 
these circumstances, the degradation of architecture 
by official callousness and municipal ignorance and 
jobbery, will not become like a drab garment shroud- 
ing our best hopes, and establishing popular standards 
of uniformed taste which a hundred years of resolu- 
tions of our General Meetings will hardly lift away. 

[In the first of the *‘ Informal Conferences ”’ at No. 9 
Conduit Street last winter, Mr. Lethaby drew tren- 
chant comparison between the Faculty of Medicine 
and the Faculty of Architecture. He showed that the 
former has won public respect and power to manage 
the persons and affairs for whose right status it exists; 
and he showed that the Faculty of Architecture has 
achieved neither of results; and he asked 
“Why?” 

The members of our Council are perhaps too apt 
to suppose that they have reached the goal, rather 
than the starting point, of public service. There is no 
doubt that our Council hesitates, unduly, to take 
action in unpopular directions—that is,in directions 
which involve obstructing persons, influences, inte- 
rests which, in their private capacities, it is gauche 
and tactless in its members to obstruct. 1 put the 
matter no higher than that ; but no one will deny that 
membership of Council is a tangible professional asset. 
A man’s private opportunities are increased by his 
holding office. Itis realised to be so by allofus. To 
be elected is felt to be a personal success: a distinguish- 
ing mark of capacity and eminence ; and that feeling, 
I assert, is not in any way associated with the dignity 
of opportunity for service in the causes we have at 
heart. We have, I think, only to examine the 
records of the treatment the Council has in the past 
meted out to the carefully-drawn reports and balanced 
recommendations of certain sub-committees, to under- 
stand what the policy of the Council has effectively 
been. 

The special problem to which this letter is intended 
to call attention is to secure that architectural work, 
undertaken by the Government or municipalities, 
shall be done by qualified architects, So far as 


these 
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Government posts are concerned—that citadel has 
been breached, we may congratulate ourselves ; but 
as regards the provincial idea that to be a house- 
agent and the son-in-law of a chairman, is an archi 
tectural qualification ranking somewhere between 
R.A. and F.R.I.B.A., little or nothing has been done 
to bring health into our midst. My own humble 
opinion is that our only hope is to bring pressure to 
bear on the Local Government Board, and now is the 
time to press. A trenchant petition signed by 
members of Council of Architectural Societies through- 
out the country would command attention if only by 
sheer bulk, and would continue to be a stalking horse 
for continued sniping thereafter, and good reason for 
the first of our Presidents who is a woman to chain 
herself to the railings in Whitehall. It is, 1 am sure, 
useless to approach provincial authorities. Without 
any disparagement of individuals it may be fairly 
said that jobbery is not merely a habit but a religion 
on district councils and kindred bodies. All mem- 
bers certainly have not this devotional enthusiasm, 
but the work of such councils is coloured by those 
members who have. 

These councils have, however, an unendearing 
respect for the Local Government Board. Like a dog 
who knows where the whip is kept, they are uncom- 
fortably aware of the surcharge as of a device the 
mechanism of which they imperfectly understand. 
The ordinary district councillor has thus a respect for 
the Local Government Board’s expressions of opinion, 
for he can be convinced either by an act of physical 
assault, or by touches at the focus point of his senti- 
ments and seat of reflectiveness, which is his pocket ; 
and this last is where the Local Government Board 
eatehes him. 

And so, Sir, I write to ask what steps our Council 
proposes to take to establish Official and Municipal 
Architecture after the war.—Yours obediently, 

H. B. CresweE.t [| F. |. 


Architectural Association Bureau and Drawing Office. 
Architectural Association, 35 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 

Dear Srr,—Some time ago you were good enough 
to give publicity in your columns to the Association’s 
scheme for assisting members of the architectural 
profession on their discharge from the Army. One 
of the proposals outlined was the establishment of a 
Drawing Office, in which men upon their discharge 
would find employment, until such time as they could 
obtain permanent work, and in which an opportunity 
would be afforded those not physically fit to take up 
employment elsewhere of working under circum- 
stances specially arranged to meet their requirements. 

I am now writing to inform you that the Drawing 
Office is established, and, whilst fully aware that work 
in the architectural profession is scarce at the present 
time, I should be very grateful to any architect who 
could send work to the Office to be done. Any type 


of drawing can be undertaken, and assistants can be 
sent out to architects’ oflices for temporary work. I 
am sure the Office will commend itself to the Profes- 
sion, and its existence has only to be known to ensure 
its receiving sufficient support to make it a success. 

I would also draw attention to the fact that the 
Architectural Association Bureau is most anxious to 
help any member of the Profession, being discharged 
from the Army, in matters connected with his return 
to civil life, and that special arrangements are being 
made in the Schools to retrain and assist those whose 
military service has rendered this necessary. Through 
the Bureau, many discharged have 
helped in various ways, and it is hoped that others 
requiring assistance will not hesitate to make their 
needs known.—Yours faithfully, 

F. R. Yersury, Secretary. 


} 
soldiers been 


The Education of the Architect. 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool : 
7 November, 1917. 
To the Editor, Journau R.1.B.A.,— 

Dear Sir,—lIn the October issue of the JouRNAL, 
under the title “‘ The Education of the Architect,” you 
publish comments by Mr. Walter Millard on the policy 
of the Board of Architectural Education in regard to 
the Schools of Architecture. Mr. Millard’s notes 
conclude with an invitation to those engaged in the 
teaching of architecture to put forward their views on 
the subject. 

I venture therefore to draw the attention of the 
Board of Architectural Education to certain aspects of 
its constitution and of the constitution and working of 
its Testimonies of Study Committee. In so doing, I 
do not intend to raise the whole question of the policy 
of centralisation adopted by the Royal Institute, with- 
in the limits of its concern with educational matters. 
My immediate purpose rather is to focus attention 
upon defective points in that policy and to suggest 
remedies for the consideration of the Board : 

1. The basis upon which tle Board of Architectu- 
ral Education is constituted is not designed to ensure 
under all conditions an adequate or effective repre- 
sentation of those whose profession is the teaching of 
architecture. Its composition is settled by the votes 
of the Council; and the Council itself is elected by 
professional suffrage on general and not on purely 
educational issues. All the members of the Board 
ultimately so chosen may be presumed to be interested 
in architectural education. But the absolute and 
relative number, by vocation wholly engaged therein, 
is determined through a system of election conceived 
without direct reference to actual requirements. The 
scholastic members of the Board, whether elected or 
co-opted, occupy their position in virtue of an in- 
definite instead of a definite principle of representa- 
tion. 

2. The Testimonies of Study Committee exercises 
powers of the first importance in the examinational 
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administrative of the Royal Institute. 
sions it controls the admission of candidates to the 
Final Examination. Yet as a Sub-Committee of the 
Board it proceeds from a body whose constitution is 
open to the criticism already made. This Committee 
—lI have been unable to discover a record of its per- 
sonnel— is called upon to decide an expe It question 
affecting students in all Schools of Architecture 
throughout the country. It does so unassisted by 
the guidance of representatives of the school stafis 
Its conclusions are formed from external 


By its deci- 
le 


generally. 
evidence, the value of which it can, 1n many cases, 
have no accurate means of knowing. 

3. In whatever manner the decisions of the Com- 
mittee may be reached, the method by which they are 
j to candidates or to 


announced is of no assistance 
No explana- 


those responsible for their instruction 
tions are given when a design is rejected ; the student 
is left without the help of a reasoned c1 tique of his 
work » he does not know whether his design has been 
thrown out on the ground of some infringement of the 
conditions or because of defects of composition or 
character, detail or style, construction or technique. 
Nor is his instructor in any better position. In such 
cases both are equally ignorant of the motives and 
requirements of an unrepresentative authority. 

(I may illustrate this latter point by reference to 
the experience of the Liverpool School, of which I am 
For the past three or four 


I 
at present in charge. h 
years, and recently to an increasing extent, designs 
which seemed weak, not only to the Staff but to the 
students themselves, have, when submitted as Testi- 
monies of Study, been passed by the Committee ; 
whilst work in our opinion of higher quality—and 
sometimes adhering more strictly to the prescribed 
conditions—has been consistently rejected. These 
results inevitably produce a discouraging and cynical 
effect upon the students and are inexplicable to the 
Staff.) 

4. The conditions published for the Testimonies of 
ct definition. 
In specific 
vuld, I take 
it. be achieved. n Subject 
XXXIV. provides an example of what too often 
obtains: ae Linendraper’s Shop and Showrooms 
over four Storeys above pavement a. o)6| 66 ee Be 
observed that the phrase “ over four storeys’ can be 
read inseveral senses. It may mean that the accom- 
modation is to exceed four storeys in height; or that 
it is to extend throughout four storeys ; or that it is 
to be distributed on the fourth storey level. A survey 
of previous examples will show that this instance is 


Study frequently suffer from impert 
When it is desired to delimit 
terms, the clear statement of the terms s! 


The second alternative 


problem 


not unique. 

I would suggest that the above defects may be 
remedied by the adoption of the following proposals : 

(a) The Board of Architectural Education to in- 
clude a representative of the Staff of every Univer- 
sity and other recognised School of Architecture. 

(b) These representatives 
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(i) to constitute at least half the Board ; 

(ii) to have full voting powers and not simply 
be attached in an impotent, advisory capacity. 
(c) The School Representatives on the Board, in 

view of their qualifications : 

(i) to be ex officio members of the Testimonies 
of Study Committee ; 

(ii) to form three-quarters of the total member- 
ship of the Committee—in conformity with the ten- 
dency obtaining in all Universities to establish a 
ratio of three to one in the proportion of Internal 
to External Examiners ; 

(iii) to have full voting powers ; 

(iv) to be responsible, with the non-scholastic 
members, for the selection of subjects and for their 
statement in terms ; 

(v) to be permitted to report to their respective 
schools the reasons for the decisions of the Com- 
mittee in regard to the designs submitted. 

(d) The personnel of the Testimonies of Study Com- 
mittee to be published in the same manner as that of 
the Board of Architectural Education. 

(e) A reasoned critique to be furnished to the author 
of every rejected design who is not working at a 
school. 


In putting forward the above suggestions I would 
plead that they are neither impracticable nor extrava- 
gant. ‘The principles underlying them are accepted 
as axiomatic by educationalists and are given full 
effect in the modern Universities. Without the 
proper representation of instructors having a direct 
knowledge of the candidates’ work and abilities, an 
informed examination is impossible. By granting to 
the teaching profession a legitimate share of control 
in its own sphere, this defect is remedied. Educa- 
tional efficiency is increased, whilst under the con- 
ditions proposed there are safeguards against the 
establishment of a purely theoretic or doctrinaire 
réysine. 

Should it be objected that the suggested reforms 
would place at a disadvantage candidates unable to 
attend a School of Architecture, it may be answered 
that the provision of scholarships and grants affords 
the right method of meeting such cases. To per- 
petuate an obsolete system in the interests of a type 
of student that should be directed to the Schools 
is illogical. Moreover, the proposal to furnish self- 
educated candidates with a criticism of their un- 
successful work would at least be some mitigation of 
their present position. As things are, in the event 
of failure, they remain entirely without guidance. 

[ trust that it is not necessary for me to state that 
these remarks have not been inspired by any per- 
sonal motive. They have been prompted solely by 
the conviction that the cause of Architectural Educa- 
tion will be effectively advanced only when its repre- 
sentatives receive consistent recognition, when 
settled and equitable conditions of collaboration are 
assured to them, and when they are granted powers 
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commensurate with their functions and with their 
responsibilities.—Yours, etc., 
Lionet B. BuppEn [A.]. 


P.S.—It is perhaps advisable to add that my con- 
structive proposals are not intended to secure the 
permanence of the present system and that the 
form of certain of them has been influenced by motives 
of temporary expediency. : 

The criticisms directed against the practice of cen- 
tralised external examination, in the case of Testi- 
monies of Study, can, of course, be applied to the 
practice of the Institute in regard to every other sub- 
ject in which it assumes the onus of conducting tests 
and granting qualifications. 








COUNTRY COTTAGES. 
From The Times.] 

There is one central art of real vital importance to 
us, and that is the art of building, for it creates for 
us the world in which we live. It matters relatively 
little what pictures are in the National Gallery so long 
as our real national gallery of field and hedgerow is 
adequately adorned. Yet by some curious perversity 
of the modern mind the immense importance of building 
is not recognised. It is so palpably obvious that it seems 
to escape our attention. And so it is generally left to the 
jerry-builder. Its glory is a thing of the past, and it has 
now become the Cinderella of the arts. The outstanding 
fact about the building art is its reality. Pictures are but 
dreams about reality, but a building is the dream come 
true—translated into the world of solid fact and part of 
the very substance of our daily lives. 

The building art, properly understood, concerns itself 
mainly with the elements of structure, with walls, and 
roofs, and beams. It expresses itself normally in simple 
terms. It is capable of achieving beauty with common 
materials arranged in simple ways. It tells its story with- 
out embellished rhetoric. It may break into more 
elaborate forms when the occasion demands it, and then 
the flower is beautiful because the plant is healthy and 
deeply rooted in the soil. It is absurd of us now to make 
cast-iron copies of these flowers of old building and label 


them architecture. We must learn to grow the plant 
first. Unless we can build a cottage we can’t build a 


palace. For if building is the most real kind of art, 
cottage building is the most real kind of building. Build- 
ings in the modern world are usually classified according 
to cost. Expensive and elaborate ones may be con- 
sidered important, but the cottage is a cheaper and, there- 
fore, an inferior article. And yet the cottage, when well 
conceived and constructed, may often put to shame the 
larger buildings. When built in accordance with old 
traditions it seems to link itself closely with the homes of 
other animals. It is the lair of the genus homo. It has 
the peculiar appeal which lies in all ancient and simple 
things, and that sense of stark reality which belongs to 
things directly devised for use. And so it shares with all 
the ancient implements of husbandry a peculiar dignity 
of its own derived from long descent. 

When we think of art then let us forget South Kensington 
and think of building as our main artistic objective. We 


shall then begin to get the right perspective in our outlook 
and take the first step towards building in the right way 
again. 


Then, if our architects will condescend to study 
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the old cottages in our ancient villages, they will find more 
to be learnt from them for our present needs than from all 
the temples of Greece and Rome. Not only will they find 
sensible and practical methods of construction and plan- 
ning, but a technique utterly unlike our modern mechanical 
ways. 

For in the art of building technique is of vital importance, 
and the craftsman must not waste his time and spoil his 
work by trying to make it look as if it were done by a 
machine. Building can never be a one-man art, and its 
appeal is the cumulative result of every little act of the 
workmen engaged on it. To build good cottages no great 
education is needed, especially of the book-learning kind, 
no genius, or intellect, or great knowledge. ‘“‘ Knowledge 
puffeth up, but charity edifyeth.”” Which in terms of 
building may be taken to imply that the one thing needful 
is that kind of absorbed and affectionate interest in work 
which the painter gives to his picture, the sportsman to his 
golf or his gun, but which no modern builder gives to the 
work of his hands. It is well that cottages should be 
moderately cheap because wholesome restrictions of cost 
prevent us trying to disguise our poverty of ideals by mere 
expense. But art is not a sort of extra luxury, and an 
artistic cottage is not an ornamented cottage. Nor is 
there any need to try to discover some new method or 
material in building. The old and simple ways are good 
enough at least to begin with. The one thing needful 
is for us to resolve to try to give up disfiguring the world 
with building and to learn from the old builders how to 
beautify it instead as they did. Let those who do not 
realise the qualities of old cottages take such a book as 
Mrs. Allingham’s Happy England. Therein will be found 
faithful pictures of old cottages in one small district only 
of English country. There, at least, not many years ago, 
each cottage had its own particular charm and each helped 
to adorn and, indeed, almost to explain its natural sur- 
roundings. That is the art we have lost. That is the 
England we are destroying. 

To achieve a better way of building, the first step is to 
think of cottage building as the proper field for the expres- 
sion of artistic ideals and not merely the concern of the 
speculative builder or that kind of utilitarian who attempts 
to disguise his materialism under the cloak of a practical 
efficiency which he does not possess. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo [F.], in a letter to The Times, 
remarks that anyone reading the article reprinted 
above would gather the impression that architects 
consider it beneath their dignity to design cottages. 


This (says Mr. Ricardo) is one of the several attitudes 
ignorantly attributed to the profession. The architect 
does not consider it below his dignity to design a cottage, 
but considers it a great misprision of his qualities and 
his services, when they are unsought for, when a scheme 
of cottage building is on foot. Nor will an architect 
admit that ‘‘ to build good cottages no great education 
is needed, or great knowledge.” That such a view has 
currency is a public misfortune, and it is the parent of 
the widely spread, ignorantly built cottage that so fre- 
quently disfigures the locality in which it stands. The 
‘old cottage ’’ embodies some cer turies of traditional 
building lore, not now easily to be found in the modern 
builder’s yard. 


The Times also prints a letter from Mr. Robert 
W. 8. Weir, who, referring to the suggestion in the 
same article that inspiration for suitable models 
might be obtained from a study of the beautiful old 
cottages which still survive, says :-— 

The tradition that created them, however, is dead, and 
in any case these types, with their very low rooms and 
small windows, are entirely unsatisfactory when looked 
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upon from the modern standpoint of health and comfort. 
I have recently had to examine over a hundred such cot- 
tages in a rural area, and [ have found that internally 
they usually lack the requirements that are essential to 
modern needs. They are, in most cases, damp, low, dark, 
and unwholesome, and their health almost 
invariably bad. When epidemic 
diphtheria break out the worst cases are gen 
found in these picturesque old cottages. 

The art of reasonable building is not 
the writer of the article seems to 
has been recent years to this cottage 
alone, and it is still recognised by 
the ‘ one central art of real vital importance to us.”” The 
matter is essentially a practical one and cottages can and 
will be erected in an honest and straightforward manner, 
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The R.1.B.A. Record of Honour: Fiftieth List 
Fallen in the War 

Captain GeorGE Luarp, 


ate. 1910 


Ottice 
partner of 
Killed in ac 


‘] 
she rwood 


ALEXANDER, Post 
Rifles. attached Staff [. 
Mr. Robt. Atkinson [| F.]] 
GASCOYNE, Captain CHARLES, 
| Owen Jones Siudent. 1906 | 
prisoner of war in Germany 
MATTHEWS, Captain Joun BEEDEL, M.( 


{sor 
tion. 

Forester 
Died of wounds as a 


North Staffs 


feot., attached to Leicester Reet [Stude nt | 
Killed in action. 
FREAKER, Serge. ALLEN LIONEL. Artists’ Rifles [Sty 


dent, 1911]. Killed in action in France on 30th 
Octobe 
Mr. Sydney Tatchell [F.] writes At the outbreak 


in the early 
n the O.T.C. 
ommission., but 


of war Freaker was in camp and went to Fran 
days. He did valuable work as Instructor 
established at St. Omer. He was offered a 
with characteristic modesty ele 

where he felt he was doing more useful 
tered my office in 1909 as a pupil and rem 
He possessed a delightful personality, loved his work and 
showed promise of a brilliant career. His death is a very 
rea! loss to those who had the good fortune 
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Freaker en- 


1ined as assistant. 


ted to remain in the 


work 


to know him.’ 


GipBons, Lieut. JOHN R.F.A.. Associate. 


Pugin Student 1903. Awarded the Military Cross 
‘for gallantry in the field.” Lieut 
the son and partner of Mr. John Gibbons [F.], of 
Manchester. 


Gibbons is 
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and will form pleasant features in the landscape just as the 
old ones do. In the new cottage-building era about to 
commence we ought to concern ourselves principally with 
the necessity for simply designed and arranged, dry, 
healthy homes. These must have rooms of reasonable 
size and height, with good windows to let in plenty of 
fresh air and sunlight, and, amongst other things, well- 
ventilated food cupboards and an ample supply of good 
water. Conflicting by-laws might well be scrapped and a 
set of simple regulations framed, applicable to the whole 
country and based on the essentials for health. Cottages 
erected under such conditions and without undue restric- 
tions as to materials and construction, but controlled by 
those who have first-hand knowledge of rural require- 
ments, should not make for the disfigurement but rather 
add to the amenities of the countryside. 


Mave, Captain Henry P. G., H.A.C., Fellow, was 
specially mentioned in Sir D. Haig’s dispatch of 
7th November for distinguished and gallant 
services and devotion to duty. 


Members’ Sons Fallen. 

We ts, 2nd Lieut. Ewart Linzey, B.A., Wellington 
(N.Z.) Infantry. Killed in action in Gallipoli, 
August, 1915. Aged thirty-one. 

Wetts, Lieut. RonaLp GRAHAM, B.A., Royal Sussex 
Regiment. Killed in ection in France, 4th March, 
1916. Aged twenty-five. 

The foregoing, both of them in the scholastic profession 


before the War. were the sons of Mr. Arthur Wells {F. ], of 
Hastings 


Promotions. 
The following promotions have been gazetted : 


Harding: C. A. [A.], Lieut., R.N.V.R. 

Chaikin: B. [Licentiate], Lieut., R.A.M.C. 

Bull: W. W. [ Licentiate), 2nd Lieut., R.F.C. 
Barrow: J. W.[A.], East Surrey Regt., Lieut., R.E. 





Housing of the Working Classes in England and 
Wales: Cottage Competitions. 

In the last issue of the JouRNAL brief particulars 
were given of the scheme for procuring designs for 
cottages suitable for the industrial classes in England 
and Wales, a series of competitions having been 
instituted throughout the country under the charge 
of the R.I.B.A. and its Allied Societies. It remains 
to complete the description by showing how the 
country has been divided up for the purpose of the 
competition. As already stated. there are six areas. 
and the competition in each is under the charge of 
the Allied Societies located therein [see page 11 ]. 

I. The Northern Area comprises the counties of North 
umberland, Cumberland, Durham, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, 
and Lincolnshire. Particulars of the competition for 
this area are to be obtained from Mr. H. L. Hicks, Hon. 
Secretary, Northern Architectural Association, 6, Higham 
Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Il. The Manchester and Liverpool Area comprises West- 
morland, Lancashire, Cheshire, Flintshire, Denbighshire, 
Carnarvonshire, Anglesea, Merionethshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire. Particulars are to be had from Mr. Isaac 
Taylor, Hon. Secretary, Manchester Society of Architects, 
16, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester. 
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Ill. The Midland Area, comprising Warwickshire, Staf- 
fordshire, Shropshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Not- 
tinghamshire, Derbyshire, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, and Rutlandshire. Particulars to be 
had from Mr. Alfred Hale, Hon. Secretary, Birmingham 
Architectural Association, 18, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 

IV. The South Wales Area, comprising Glamorganshire, 
Brecknockshire, Radnorshire, Cardiganshire, Pembroke- 
shire, Carmarthenshire, and Monmouthshire. Particulars 
to be had from Mr. C. H. Kempthorne, Hon. Secretary, 
South Wales Institute of Architects, Albert Chambers, 
High Street, Cardiff. 

V. The South-West Area, comprising Devonshire, Corn- 
wall, Hampshire and Isle of Wight, Gloucestershire, Wilt- 
shire, Somersetshire and Dorsetshire. Particulars to be 
had from Mr. Allan J. Pinn, Hon. Secretary, Devon and 
Exeter Architectural Society, 5, Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

VI. The Home Counties Area, comprising Norfolk, Suf- 
folk, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Middlesex, Essex, Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Oxtordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berk- 
shire, Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. Particulars to be had 
from the Secretary R.1.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, London. 

The Conditions for the Home Counties Area, set out 
in the last issue [p. 11], apply to all the areas, the only 
variation being that the designs must be suitable for 
adoption in the counties situated in each area. 

Supplementary Particulars (appended below) embodying 
teplies to Questions have now been issued, and copies 
may be obtained from the R.I.B.A., or from the Hon. 
Secretaries of the Allied Societies mentioned above. 


Cottage Competitions: Supplementary Particulars in 
Response to Questions by Competitors. 
[See Conditions, JouRNAL for November, p. 11.] 

1. The floor areas given apply to all classes, and are to be 
nett area clear of all projections. The floor of living-room 
should have an area of not less than 180 feet. 

2. The heights of storeys may be from 7 feet 6 inches to 
8 feet in the clear. Bedrooms may be partly in the roofs, but 
not less than two-thirds of the ceilings must be of the maxi- 
mum height ; and the vertical walls must not be less than 
5 feet high. 

3. The bath should be fixed and not of the tip-up type. 
It is not essential that a separate bathroom should be pro- 
vided. The w.c. should not be placed in the bathroom or 
entered from the scullery. 

4. No drainage need be shown, and it may be assumed 
that access to the houses is from both front and back, and 
no gardens or plans of site need be shown. 

5. No alternative plans will be allowed. 

6. All drawings are to be drawn with the long dimension 
of the paper horizontal, and each class is to be clearly 
marked A, B, C, or D, as the case may be. 

7. Each class is to be shown on a separate sheet, and the 
classes may not be intermixed. 

8. The drawings are not to be mounted on strainers, and 
are to be in black ink, with a black wash over the window 
openings. No perspectives are to be sent. 

9. The time for sending in designs is extended to 31st 
January, 1918. 

10. The fact of a design being premiated will not prevent 
the author from making use of it in his practice if he so 
desires. 

11. The two elevations asked for may be such as the com- 
petitor thinks will best illustrate his design. 

12. The assessors in each competition will have the option 
of recommending designs of special merit for further pre- 
miums (or honourable mention) in addition to those stated 
in the conditions. 

13. Each of the Classes A, B, and C is to be designed as a 
block of five or six houses, of which three are to be drawn 
in detail, the others in outline only. Of the three which are 
to be fully drawn, one is to be an end or semi-detached 


house, another a terrace house between party-walls and 
lighted front and back only, with frontage of 18 feet from 
centre to centre of party-walls, and the third to be a house 
one room deep only, with long frontage at the discretion of 
competitor. The grouping or composition of the block may 
be arranged in any way the competitor desires. A section of 
one house in each block, if sufficiently explanatory, is all 
that is required. 

14. It may be assumed that water supply is available. 

15. A Committee of Assessors will be appointed by the 
Architectural Societies in each area. 

The following points are given as desirable, but are not to be 
regarded as essential ;— 

Staircase should have direct ventilation. 

Coals should be accessible under cover, and accommoda- 
tion should be provided for at least one ton. 

Scullery should be large enough to serve as a relief to 
living-room, but not large enough to take centre table. 

Agenda of Meeting for 7th January 1918. 

The attendance of members at the meeting of the 
3rd December falling short of the quorum required by 
the By-laws, the business on the agenda could not be 
proceeded with, and at the end of the half hour 
allowed bythe By-law the President took the chaironly 
to dismiss the meeting. The business on the paper 
for that occasion will therefore be brought on at the 
meeting which has been called for the 7th January 
1918—see Notices, p. 48. It will be seen that Mr. 
Wills has put on the paper a definite motion on the 
subject it had been proposed to discuss on the 3rd 
inst. 








THE EXAMINATIONS, 
The Final: Alternative Problems in Design. 
Instructions to Candidates. 

1. The drawings, which should preferably be on uniform 
sheets of paper of not less than Imperial size, must be sent 
to the Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, 9 Conduit Street, W., 
on or before the dates specified below. 

2. Each set of drawings must be signed by the author, 
AND HIS FULL NAME AND ADDRESS, and the name of the 
school, if any, in which the drawings have been prepared, 
must be attached thereto. 

3. All designs, whether done in a school or not, must be 
accompanied by a declaration from the Student that the 
design is his own work and that the drawings have been 
wholly executed by him. In the preparation of the design 
the Student may profit by advice. 

4. Drawings for subjects (a) are to have the shadows pro- 
jected at an angle of 45° in line, monochrome, or colcur. 
Drawings in subjects (b) are to be finished as working 
drawings. Lettering on all drawings must be of a clear, 
scholarly, and unaffected character. 


Subject XXX VII. 
(a) A War MEMORIAL. 
point in a town where two roads converge. 


The site is an old garden at a 
It is 150 feet 


on each side, 10) ft. at the rear and 20 feet in front. 
There are two cedar trees at 20 feet each from the rear 
and side boundaries. 

The scheme is to comprise one main monument and 
subsidiary memorials to individuals or particular units, 


All decora- 


standing in the open or in loggias or recesses. 
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tion should be appropriate to a memorial commemorating 
sailors, soldiers, doctors and nurses, airmen and others 
who have taken an active part in the war. The names 
of various battles should appear. 

Plan 8 feet to an inch. Longitudinal section to 8 feet 
to an inch, a drawing of the chief monument and of one 
Slight indications 
Except as regards 


or two smaller ones to }-inch scale. 
only of sculptural work are required. 
the site, the above particulars may be considered merely 
as suggestions, the intention being to put a good scheme 
before a committee who have only considered the matter 
broadly. 

(b) A REFRESHMENT Room IN A PuBLIC PaRK. A site 
100 feet square is available. It is approached from the 
East by one of the main avenues, and there is a good view 
towards the South. A Central Hall with bar and kitchen 
offices is to be provided, also retiring rooms for men, 
women, and staff. Ample verandahs are also required. 

Drawings.—Ground plan, section and el l-inch 
scale, and a detail to 4 inch scale. 


vation 


Subject AAAVITS. 

(a) A Crarrs Museum to cover a site 
area, having a main street in front and a minorstreet on 
each side; the usual cloak rooms, curator’s room, etc., to 
be provided; the galleries to be suitable for exhibiting 
parts of rooms, furniture and utensils, and the processes 
by which these are made. The building to have two 
floors and the upper floor top-lit. 

Drawings.—Plans and one or two elevations to }-inch 
scale, section of a portion showing a gallery roof to 4-inch 


6,000 feet in 


scale. 

(6) A Detached Villa facing a public thoroughfare in a 
provincial town. Accommodation required, three recep- 
tion rooms, five bedrooms, and usual offices. Non- basement 
house. Site, 70 feet frontage and 200 feet depth. 

Drawings.—Block plan to +;-ft. scale, two plans, front 
elevation and one section to 4-inch scale, with entrance 
bay to l-inch seale. 

Subject XX XIX. 

(a) Boarp Room To A BANK on 
room, 25 feet square, with Directors’ retiring room and 
The building has 


first floor. Size of 
lavatories in addition, also staircase. 
a frontage of 28 feet. 

Drawings.—One plan of whole of first floor ; 
ceiling of board room and section all to }-inch scale. 
Scheme of colour decoration to be shown. 

(6) A Streer Vrapuct. Municipal 
necessitate the carrying of a new street, over an existing 
old street at a lower level. 

The new street is 120 feet wide and the old one 60 feet 
The new street is 30 feet above the old one, which 


plan of 


improvements 


wide. 
it crosses at right angles. 

The Viaduct is to have a monumental character in keep- 
ing with the important street which it carries. 

The lower street, which has a carriageway and foot 
paths, may be three arches, and 
adequate abutments will be necessary to sustain the 
thrusts. 

The buildings each side are also to be rebuilt 80 feet 
in height above the new street level, and are to be shown 
sufficiently to explain their connection with the design. 

Means of communication the different levels 
are to be provided at both sides of the new roadway, also 
a subway to form a safe crossing. 

The materials are optional. 


spanned by one or 


between 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS [Dec. 1917 


Drawings.—}-inch scale elevation and sketch plans 


ts -inch scale. 


Dates for Submission of Designs in 1918. 
Subject xxxvii 
United Kingdom 28th Feb. 
Johannesburg 30th April 
Melbourne 3lst May 
Sydney 3lst May 
Toronto 3lst March 


Subject xxxviii. Subject xxxix. 
30th April 30th June 
30th June 3lst Aug. 
31st July 30th Sept. 
31st July 30th Sept. 
3lst May 3lst July 








NOTICES. 


Business Meeting, 7th January 1918, at 3.30. 

A GENERAL MEETING (BUSINESS) will be 
held Monday, 7th January 1918, at 3.30 p.m., to 
transact the business held over from the abortive 
meeting of the 3rd December—viz. : 

To read the Minutes of the General Meeting (Ordi- 
nary) held Monday, 5th November 1917 ; formally to 
admit members attending for the first time since their 
election; to proceed with the election of candidates 
for membership, 10 Fellows and 5 Associates (the 
names of candidates were published in the JouRNAL 
for October and November 1917). 


Notice of Motion for above Meeting. 
Mr. Hersert W. Wits [| F.| has given notice that 
he will move the following Resolution :— 
** That in view of the extremely important interests 
involved, this Institute should take action in conjunc- 
tion with other bodies to represent to the Government 


their strong objection to the continuance of any system 
of control over building after the war.” 


R.I.B.A. Informal Conferences—at 3 p.m. 

3. 9th Jan. 1918.—Co-operation amongst Architects, 
and Specialisation. Opener, Mr. H. V. Lanchester ; 
Chairman, Professor Beresford Pite [F.]. 

4. 13th Feb.—National Policy of Town Improvement 
Conference with Public Men and Writers). Opener, Mr. 
A. Clutton Brock ; Chairman, Sir Aston Webb, K.C.V.O., 
CB, Bd. (FI, 

5. 13th March.—National 
Opener, Professor Adshead [F.]; 
Davidge [ A.]. 

6. 10th April. 
ing (Conference with Engineers). 
Lethaby. 

7. 8th May.—Quality of Work and the Present System 
of Competitive Tendering (Conference with Builders and 
Workmen). Chairman, Mr. H. V. Lanchester [ F.]. 

8. 12th June.—-Proposed Parliament of Building Trades. 


Housing and National Life. 
Chairman, Mr. W. R. 


Relations of Architecture and Engineer- 
Opener, Professor W. R. 
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